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PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, events of the past months have brought forcibly to our attention the 
necessity of strengthening our national defense; and 


Whereas, we recognize the essential role our public schools must play in any ade- 
quate program of national defense by giving the youth of our land intellectual alert- 
ness and physical fitness necessary to meet any emergency which may arise; by pro- 
viding occupational training which will enable them to fill competently the positions 
to which they are assigned; by giving them an understanding and appreciation of the 
nature and goals of democracy; and by inspiring in them a devotion and loyalty to 
the Constitution of the United States and our American ideals; and 


Whereas, the theme of American Education Week this year is “Education for the 
Common Defense”; and 


Whereas, the State of Tennessee wishes to cooperate fully with the joint sponsors 
of American Education Week—the American Legion, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the United States Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


Now, Therefore, I, Prentice Cooper, Governor of Tennessee, do hereby designate 
the week of November 10 to 16 as “American Education Week” to be observed in 
Tennessee by appropriate programs and ceremonies. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Tennessee to be affixed this, the twenty-fifth day of October, 1940. 
By the Governor: 


A. B. BROADBENT, PRENTICE COOPER, 
Secretary of State. Governor. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


Here is the second list of fifty titles published in October, 


1940, under the CADMUS 


BOOKS imprint together with net delivered prices for use in Schools and School Libraries 
only. Approved for purchase with state aid to Tennessee schools. 


GROUP 2—GRADES 1-3 


BLUE BONNETS FOR LUCINDA by Mrs. 
Frances (Clarke) Sayers. Illustrated in color 
by Helen Sewell. 

Texas is the authentic background of a 
charming tale of a little girl and her cat with 
Blue Bonnets in bloom. Net price 69c 
SLOVENLY PETER by Heinrich Hoffmann, 
illustrated. 

Rhymes telling of the dire punishments that 
befell naughty boys and girls. 

Net price 99c 
WALLIE THE WALRUS, The story of a 
baby walrus, by Kurt Wiese. 

Describing his native habitat and the other 
=— of the Arctic. Illustrated oy, Kurt 

Net ice 63c 
FAIRY TALES FROM BRAZIL by M ae Elsie 
(Spicer) Eells. Illustrated by M. Barton. 

Animal stories which remind us of the 
Uncle Remus tales written from stories which 
the Brazilian children, themselves, told the 


author. Net price 66c 
SANDMAN, His Sea Stories by William John 
Hopkins. 


Follows the plan of earlier SANDMAN 
books telling simple stories about sharks, 
flying fish, a tropical Christmas, privateers 
and other interesting matters. Net price 84c 
MIKI by Maud and Miska Petersham. 

The adventures of a little American boy in 
Hungary — Sari, the goose and Matyi, the 
shepherd’s dog Net price 99c 
1 KNOW A SURPRISE by Dorothy Walter 
Baruch 

Everyday, lovable characters and a slight 
plot with a little tickling suspense give the 
kind of fun most pleasing to small readers. 

Net price 72c 
LIANG AND LO by Kurt Wicse. 

The story of a Chinese boy = Suet on a 
buffalo. t price 93c 
P-PENNY AND HIS LITTLE ED CART 
by Amy Wentworth Stone. 

When P-Penny decides to become a fruit 
man and fills his little red cart with golden 
pears, his adventures really begin. 

Net price 93c 
MITTY AND MR. SYRUP by Rith and 
Richard Holberg. 

The story of Sara Ann, a doll who got lost, 

and Mitty’s search for her. Net price 69c 


GROUP 3—GRADES 3-5 


PEPPI THE DUCK by Rhea Wells 
These are the adventures of a duckling in 
a little Tyrolean village from the day he 
hatched until he grew up. Net price 78c 
_— a AT WORK by Dorothy Walter 
aruc: 


The adventure story behind a big road- 


making shovel, that will answer all the ques- 
tions a small boy can ask. Net price 60c 
A CHILD’S DAY by Walter de la Mare. 

Here is a book of verses about the happy 
things which make up Elizabeth Ann’s day 
with only herself to play with. 

Net price 60c 
STEAMBOAT BILLY by Sanford Tousey. 

Billy’s first river boat trip won him the title 

canteens Billy” and a pilot’s cap of his 
Net price 78 
UMI by Robert Lee Eskridge, illustrated. 

Colorful Hawaii provides a icturesque back- 
ground for this story which includes a 
mystery. Net price 96c 
GOOD FRIENDS by Mrs. Mecoo? ai ‘tlliams) 
Bianco. Illustrated by Grace Pauli. 

gay story of some remarkable farm 
animals. Net price 75c 
BLACK-EYED PUPPY by Katherine Pyle. 

Children will be delighted with this simple 
unaffected story that tells of the fortunes and 
misfortunes that befell an engaging puppy. 

et price 72c 
BLUE MITTENS by Mary Katharine Reely. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


The scene of this story is a farm in the 
North Middle West a generation ago. All the 
activities of the farm that vary with the 
change of season Net price 75c 
FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK by Henry Beston 
Sheahan. 

A collection of fairy tales which, as a whole, 
has the quality, interest and wonder of the 
Arabian nights. Net price 90c 
FLAT TAIL by Mrs. Alice (Crew) — and 
Fleming H. Crew. Illustrated by W. Kihn. 

The story of a beaver during Peg "second 
year of h’'s life based on scientific fact and 
written with charm. Net price 78c 


GROUP 4—GRADES 4-6 
DAY ON SKATES, The Story of a Dutch 
Picnic by Hilda Van Stockum., 

A well-told story of an all-day skating tour. 
Pictures and text have the vitality and 
integrity of real Dutch children. 

Net price 99c 
WONDER CLOCK by Howard Pyle. 

Delightful story retold, for the most part, 
from old tales and legends. Net price 99c 
WAGTAIL by Mrs. Alice (Crew) Gall. Illus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese. 

The life story of a tadpole as he changes 
to a frog. Net price 72c 
CHILDREN OF THE NORTH LIGHTS by 
Mrs. Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. 

A notable picture storybook which spans 
a year in the life of two little children of 
Lapland. Net price 99c 
WIGWAM EVENINGS by C. A. Eastman and 
E. G. Eastman. 

A collection of twenty-seven Indian stories, 
told here for children by a full-blooded Sioux 
Indian. Net price 75c 
MICHAEL OF IRELAND by Anne Casserley. 

The most delightful of Irish fairy tales 
about an_ irresistible youngster who “be- 
longed to nobody at all.” Net price 63c 
PINAFORES AND PANTALETS by Florence 
Choate and Elizabeth Curtts. 

The story of five brothers and sisters in 
New York City of the 1860’s and the fun of 
their everyday life. Net price 75c 
ROBIN ON THE MOUNTAIN by Charlie May 
Simon, 

This jolly, delightful tale is filled with the 
—- details of mountaineer life in the 
Ozark Net price 69c 
LIN FOO AND LIN CHING by Phyllis Ayer 
Sowers. 

American boys and girls are given delight- 
ful peeps behind the scenes of Chinese life on 
the river junks and in a well-to-do home. 

Net price 69c 
BOY OF THE SOUTH SEAS 5y Eunice Tiet- 
ens. 
, This is the story of Teiki, a ten-year-old 
Polynesian boy and the life and customs of 
his people. Net price 66c 


GROUP 5S—GRADES 5-7 
GREYLIGHT by Anne Bosworth Greene. 

This silvery white Shetland pony, his plucky 
mistress and his lovely home will be loved 
and remembered for a long time. 

Net price 66c 
WHEN LIGHTHOUSES ARE DARK by Ethel 
Claire Brill. 

A stirring tale of young folk thrown on 
their own resources among wild Northern 
woods and waters Net price 66c 
LUCRETIA ANN IN THE GOLDEN WEST 
by Ruth Gipson Plowhead. 

The adventures A aan an, in the days 
of the covered wa Net price 75c 
OLD PETER’S RUSSIAN TALES A Arthur 
Ransome. 

Stories that have many counterparts in 
other folklore, well told with humorous 
touches. Net price 87c 
TOPGALLANT, A Herring Gull by Marjorie 
Medary. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 


The life of the gull along the North Atlantic 
oceneene successfully woven — < Ne 
ta 
CHILD’S STORY OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 
by Edward Greene Huey. Illustrated by H. R 
Daugherty and Olive Earle. 

Outstanding examples of the animal king- 
dom are described. Accurate information is 
presented in easy readable style. 

Net price 99c 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS by Edna Potter. 

Columbus’ life is made so vivid and inter- 
esting that boys and girls will have a new 
understanding of this hero. Net price 72c 
WHAT TIME IS IT? by M. Ilin. 

The story of clocks, and all the devices man 
has used through the centuries to measure 
hours and minutes Net price 57c 
DAVID GOES VOYAGING by David Binney 
Putnam. 

A twelve-year-old’s account of his three 
months with William Beebe’s oceanographic 
expedition that will make him the envy of 
boys everywhere. et price 66c 
WHAT HAPPENED TO INGER JOHANNE, 
translated by Emilie Poulsson. 

The startling and comical mishaps that 
befall a little Norwegian girl will make her 
a favorite with young American readers. 

Net price 72c 


GROUP 6—GRADES 6-8 
ALL SAIL SET by Armstrong Sperry. 

A romance of the Flying Cloud, in the days 
when the beautiful — ships were first meeting 
the challenge of ste Net price 84c 
TONO ANTONIO om "Ruth Sawyer. 

With five goats and his father’s guitar 
Tono started for the port town, and had 
Paar enough to keep his tongue busy 


for wee Net price 75c 
or. THEY CARRIED THE MAIL by Joseph 
Walker. 


True stories of the young men who carried 
messages, from the post runners of King 
Sargon to air mail pilots of today. 

Net price 99c 
MOUNTAINS ARE FREE by Mrs. Julia 
(Davis) Adams. Illustrated by Theodore Nade- 
jen. 

Authentic material and a _ conscientious 
handling of historical facts concerning life in 
a feudal castle in the days of William Tell 

Net price 75c 
VALIANT, DOG OF THE TIMBERLINE by 
Jack O’Brien. 

The story of a great dog and the part he 
played in the struggle between sheep and 
cattle owners of the West. Net price 75c 
WILD WINGS by Julie Closson Kenly. 

Mrs. Kenly’s own enthusiasm will stimulate 
the younger reader to a lasting interest in 
the drama and fascination of a. 

e 75c 


t pri 
SARAH AND HER DOG DAKIN by Mabel 
L. Robinson. 

Sarah’s remarkable collie dog, Dakin, has 
a most unusual personality and a fascination 
for seals. All girls will love him. 

Net price 75c 
MARY POPPINS by Pamela L. Travers. Lllus- 
trated by Mary Shepard. 

Delightful nonsense that defies an age 
boundary of appreciation. Amusing line draw- 
ings. Net price 93c 
THE BOOK OF ZOOGRAPHY by Raymond 
L. Ditmars. 

The curator of the New York Zoo tells 
about the animals there, and a lot about 
animals too rare to find in any zoo. 

Net price 99c 
LANCE OF KANANA, A Story of Arabia by 
Henry Willard. Illustrated by Wilfred Jones. 

A story of the brave Bedouin boy, Kanana, 
who gave his life to save the Arabians from 
the hands of their enemies. Net price 63c 


TENNESSEE BOOK CoO. 


FORREST F. REED, Manager 


Wholesale Book Distributors 


172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 
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MODERN TEXTS FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


The New 
NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
By Bernard Jaffe 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
By Lake, Harley, Welton 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
By Magoffin and Duncalf 


MODERN HISTORY 
By Carl Becker 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
A WORLD HISTORY TEXT 
By Becker and Duncalf 
SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
A HIGH SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY 
By Bogardus and Lewis 
EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By Janzen and Stephenson 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Representative: Dan Robison, Paris 



























Say, our dentist 
told Mom the same 
thing. And, boy, 
am I glad.. .’cause 
now we always 
have Chewing Gum 

on hand. 





Our dentist said 














that Chewing Gum 


exercises your 






teeth and helps 


keep them clean. 





CHEWING GUM is a wholesome 


daily pleasure 






Refreshing, healthful, inexpensive . . . that describes Chewing Gum. 

Alert teachers everywhere know that the daily enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth health —of both youngsters and 
grown-ups. Try some yourself... today! Many flavors to suit your taste. 


University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 








PROGRAM 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Association, Memphis, 
November 7, 8, 9, 1940 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


General Theme for the Convention—“Americanism in 
Education” 


Thursday, November 7, 7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding—QuINnNIE ARMOUR, Acting President 
Platform Guests—Past Presidents of the Tennessee Education 
Association, Western Section. 
Pledge to the Flag. 
Song—“God Bless America” Irving Berlin 
Song—“ America” 9. F. Smith 
Directed by Mr. Wilson Mount, “Technical High School, Memphis 
Invocation _Dr. T. K. Young 
Pastor of Idlewild Presbyterian Church, Memphis 
Welcome Address Sok ieasilie Walter Chandler 
Mayor, City of Memphis 
Address—“Progress to Date; the Necessary Legislations 
for the Next Biennium’ ___- Mr. A. W. Carroll 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 
Moving pictures of interesting and unusual oa 3 made 
on a recent trip to South America : Abe Scharff 
President Kraus Cleaners 
Announcement of Committees. 
Adjournment. 








Announcements 








“A HEARTY WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU” | 


at 


HOTEL 
DEVOY 


Jefferson Avenue at Front Street 


MEMPHIS 





Single Rooms, Private Bath—From $2.00 
Single Rooms, Connecting Bath—$1.75 





MODERN COFFEE SHOPPE 
IN CONNECTION 


W. B. BUCHANAN 
Vice-President and General. Manager 




















SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 8, 10:45 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding—QuiInniE Armour, Acting President 


Platform Guests—Presidents of P.-T. A.’s and County Councils 
of West Tennessee. 


Music Whitehaven Girls’ Chorus 
‘As Torrents in Summer”_______- ae Elgar 
“Moon Marketing” penitence ____ Weaver 
“Ave Maria” ————— 


Accompanist—Beverly Queckemeyer 
Invocation Dr. W. B. Selah 
Pastor of St. Johns Methodist Church, Memphis 
President’s Message Quinnie Armour, Bolivar, Tennessee 
Address—“Not Made to Die” : John Temple Graves, II 
Editor, The Birmingham News, Birmingham, — 
Harry Clark 
State Director, National Education Association 
Adjournment. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 8, 8:00 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding—Qui1nniE Armour, Acting President 


Platform Guests—Presidents of County Education Associations 
of West Tennessee. 

Address—“Modern Law Enforcement”__-_ Mr. H. B. Fletcher 
Director of the Memphis Field Division of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 
The Memphis Education Association and the Shelby County 
Teachers Association are entertaining the members of the 
association and their guests with a party on Friday evening 
at the University Center from 9:30 to 1:00 o’clock. There 
will be bridge, checkers, dominoes, mah-jong, and dancing. 

The party is informal; dress as you wish. 
Miss Mary Hurt, President, Memphis Education Association 
Ralph Hunt, President, Shelby County Education Association 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 9, 10:45 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding—QuINNIE ARMOUR, Acting President 


Platform Guests—County and City Superintendents and Men- 
bers of Federation of Women’s Clubs of West Tennessee. 
Music- EEOC sensi School Girls’ Chorus 

“Chorale” _- a eee Bach 
“Father Most Merciful”_______-___--_-_____________- Franck 
“My Mother Bids Me Bind My ne 
Director—Miss Virginia Alexander 
Invocation _____ non r, R.. Goa 
Pastor, Bellevue Baptist Church, Memphis 
T. B.A. Presa tee te 3 Wilson New 
President, T. E. A., Knoxville 
Address— ‘The High School as a Training Ground of 
Democracy” Henry H. Hill 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Kentucky 
Business Session 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
Reports of 
Executive Committee. 
Secretary-Treasurer pro tem. 
Auditing Committee. 
Resolutions Committee. 
Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
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onvention 
peakers . . . 


HENRY H. HILL, superintend- 
ent of schools at Lexington, 
Kentucky, and lecturer in school 
administration at the University 
of Kentucky since 1930, received 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
the University of Virginia and 
his Ph.D. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
His professional experience in- 
cludes teaching Latin and 
English at Walnut Ridge, Arkan- 
sas for two years, superintendent 
for seven years, principal of the 
North Little Rock Junior and Senior High School for 
one year, and state high school supervisor of Arkansas 
for one year. Mr. Hill is vice-president of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, a mem- 
ber of the National Committee to review the work of 
the American Council on Education, and a member of 
the K. E. A. Planning Board. A number of his articles 
have appeared in the Journal of the N. E. A., School 
Board Journal, Nation’s Schools, Southern Association 
Quarterly and the Harvard Education Review. 





JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, II, 
lecturer, editor, author, is a 
native of Georgia. He graduated 
from Princeton in 1915 and re- 
ceived the LL.B. degree at 
George Washington University 
in 1920. He was a member of 
the editorial staff of the New 
York Journal (1912-13), was 
editor of the Palm Beach Florida 
Times (1925-26), was editor of 
the Jacksonville Journal (1927- 
28), and has been a member of 
the editorial staff of the Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald since 1929. In 1920 Mr. Graves 
was admitted to the bar in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Graves has written “Two Bubbles” (a novel), “The 
Shaft in the Sky,” and “The Book of Alabama and 
the South.” 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 














Get This Big, New 
Gift Book—FREE 


Just off the press, the 
1941 Brodnax catalogue 
prices — and pictures— 
hundreds of gracious 
and useful gifts. Write 
for your copy today! 









One of America’s 
Oldest and Largest 
Jewelry Houses 





This Christmas 
Give 
Abiding Beauty 
in a BRODNAX Box 


DIAMOND RINGS—$10.00 TO $2,500.00 
WATCHES by Hamilton, Elgin, Gruen. 


TERL Gorham, International, Towle, 
S ING by Samuel Kirk & Son, Reed & 


Barton, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Lunt Silversmiths. 


CHINAWARE by Wedgwood, Lenox, Royal 


Doulton, Picard, Spode, 
Castleton. 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 
The Gift Centre of Memphis 


REGISTERED JEWELER—AMERICAN GEM SOCIETY 


Fraternity Jewelry Headquarters. Largest manufacturers 
of School Rings and Pins in the South 
































This splendid new language program for ele- 
mentary schools— 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 
Bair, NEAL, Foster, STORM 

draws upon the whole wide realm of childhood 
experience for its setting in teaching language habits 
and skills. 

Fun with Words, Gr. 3; With Tongue and Pen, Gr. 4; 
Words and Their Use, Gr. 5; Better English Usage, Gr. 
6. Books for Grades 7-8 in press. 


The INTERMEDIATE READERS in 
today’s leading reading program 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
Gates and AYER 
Continue without interruption the work begun in 
the Primary Course, making a transition in objec- 
tives to accord with the requirements of inter- 
mediate-grade reading. High literary merit; well- 
balanced variety in types of prose and verse. 


Let’s Look Around, Fourth Reader; Let’s Travel On, 
Fifth Reader; Let’s Go Ahead, Sixth Reader. Prepara- 
tory Books and Manuals for each. 








Thousands upon thousands of American children 
are learning about the glorious heritage of the 
American way of living in these new books. 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 
Edited by Cutright and CHARTERS 


Recognized by the entire nation as the most vital 
force at the command of education in training 
children for democracy. 

Primer: School Friends; First Reader: Let’s Take Turns; 
Second Reader: Enjoying Our Land; Third Reader: 
Your Land and Mine; Fourth Reader: Toward Freedom; 
Fifth Reader: Pioneering in Democracy; Sixth Reader: 
The Way of Democracy. 





A superb new program for the improvement and 
development of reading at the junior and senior 
high school levels. 


READING AND THINKING 
CENTER and PERSONS 
Challenging new materials of the work- or study- 
type; effective exercises for improving speed and 
mechanics. Three-book series, adaptable for wide 
grade range, grades 7-12. Manuals for each book 
in press. 





The first steps in number work for beginners 
SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 
Ciark and CUSHMAN 


Primary number work in text-workbooks as simple 
as first reading books for first and second graders. 
In Number Land; Numbers at Work. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 


Represented in Tennessee by ait = gs aml 








WILSON NEW 
was born near 
Mount Sterling, Illi- 
nois, and_ received 
his elementary and 
high school training 
in his native state. 
His search for 
knowledge later car- 
ried him to Valpa- 
raiso University (In- 
diana) where he re- 
ceived his A.B. de- 
gree; to University 
of Tennessee, where 
he obtained his M.S. 
degree; and to 
Chicago University, 
New York Univer- 
sity and Peabody 
College, where he 
did extensive graduate work. His teaching experience 
includes: teacher in rural and village schools ; member 
of Lincoln Memorial University faculty for two years; 
superintendent of schools at South Pittsburg for six 
years; and junior high school principal in Knoxville for 
twelve years. Among his numerous honors is mem- 
bership in the Phi Delta Kappa Society and Optimist 
Club. He is a past member of the State Textbook 
Commission, and for several years has been on the 
executive board of the Knoxville Teachers’ League. He 
is also a Boy Scout counselor and Sunday school super- 
intendent. Mr. New has been president of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association since last January. 


A. W. CARROLL, 
Assistant State Com- 
missioner of Educa- 
tion, was born in 
Tullahoma, Tennes- 
see. He received 
his elementary and 
high school training 
in Franklin County. 
He attended Terrill 
College, where he 
received his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees, 
and did additional 
college work at the 
University of Ten- 
nessee. During his 
long and successful 
teaching career he 
has been teacher and principal of public elementary and 
high schools and city superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Carroll was a member of the Administrative Council 
of the Tennessee Education Association from 1935 to 


1939. 
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Editorial Comment... . 


FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


The hysteria accompanying the present world crisis has 
brought charges that many teachers of our nation are 
radical and unpatriotic, and are failing in their teaching 
to instill in our youth the proper appreciation of our 
democratic ideals. Our casual acquaintance with teachers 
in various sections of the nation inclines us to discredit 
such charges against teachers in other states. Our intimate 
acquaintance with teachers of our own state prompts us 
to brand as utterly false such accusations against teachers 
of Tennessee. 

No group of citizens more loyal and patriotic than the 
teachers of our state may be found anywhere. We are 
fundamentalists in our attitude toward citizenship as well 
as in our attitude toward religion. In our classes we en- 
deavor to give our students an understanding of the United 
States Constitution, an appreciation of our wonderful 
heritage of the past, a respect for our flag, a knowledge 
of the problems facing our government, and a deep and 
abiding devotion to our democratic ideals and principles. 
Through our daily living we try to set for our students an 
example of patriotic citizenship. 

Through their actions in the present crisis the youth of 
Tennessee have paid tribute to those responsible for their 
early training. With a voluntary enlistment of over seven 
thousand in the various branches of military service, Ten- 
nessee has again justified her title of "The Volunteer State." 

Proper attitudes are quite as essential as technical skills 
in an adequate program of national defense. Schools are 
held largely responsible for developing both of these 
qualities in our people. An average teacher may success- 
fully teach technical skills; a superior teacher is needed 
to inspire proper attitudes. The schools of Tennessee are 
meeting both of these obligations because of the fact that 
our schools are taught by superior teachers. 

There is a distinct danger that the quality of our teach- 
ing personnel may suffer in the present emergency. Low 
salaries during recent years have already driven into more 
lucrative fields many of our most capable elementary and 
high school teachers. The call to military service and 
opportunity for employment in various defense industries 
will further diminish our ranks. The inevitable result of 
this trend will be a shortage of capable teachers in our 
schools, and the resulting inability of our schools to measure 
up to their responsibility in our defense program. To avoid 
this calamity we urge the payment of salaries to teachers 
commensurate to those paid workers of similar qualifica- 
tions in other fields. 

We are told that battleships now under construction are 
costing the government sixty to eighty million dollars each 
—an amount equal to two or three times the total sum 
spent annually on alli public elementary schools, high 
schools, and institutions of higher learning in Tennessee. 
We maintain that this fabulous figure should be doubled 
or trebled if such is necessary to provide battleships which 
meet the needs of modern warfare. At the same time, we 
maintain that expenditures for schools should be sufficient 
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to enable them to meet the new demands placed upon 
them in the present emergency. 

We appeal to local, state, and national governments 
for financial support sufficient to retain in our schools 
capable, patriotic, and inspiring teachers. . They are our 
first line of defense! 

= { 

REJUVENATION OF COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 


From every section of the state there comes heartening 
evidence that county education associations are taking on 
new life. Within the past month at least a score of local 
associations have adopted constitutions defining their 
purposes and outlining their plan of organization. Legis- 
lative committees are diligently endeavoring to familiarize 
themselves, their fellow teachers, their communities, and 
their legislative candidates with the T. E. A. nine-point 
program and all of its local and state ramifications. Amer- 
ican Education Week committees are making elaborate 
arrangements for county-wide observance of American 
Education Week. Public relations committees are flood- 
ing local papers with school news and views. Social com- 
mittees are planning picnics, banquets, contests, and week- 
end excursions which will enable teachers to become more 
intimately acquainted with each other. Most county asso- 
ciations have sent in T. E. A. dues for 100 per cent of their 
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A book on Tennessee for Tennessee by a Ten- 
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teachers, and many of them have already selected dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly which will convene 
in January. 

We contend that the current rejuvenation of county 
education associations represents a major accomplishment 
in our struggle to improve the teaching profession in 
Tennessee. If continued in those counties where it has 
begun and extended to include all counties of the state, 
this movement will inevitably result in better instructional 
programs, greater professional pride among teachers, and 
greater public respect for teachers and their school 
programs. Active, enthusiastic teacher associations in 
every county of the state will guarantee the success of 
our present legislative program or any other reasonable 
objective we may undertake in the future. Has your asso- 
ciation joined the parade of rejuvenated county teacher 
organizations? e 


FEDERAL AID 

The President of the United States on October 9 signed 
a supplemental appropriations bill which included $60,- 
500,000 for educational purposes as follows: (1) vocational 
training for national defense; (2) training engineers in 
colleges and universities; (3) training of rural and non- 
rural youth for national defense; (4) training for N. Y. A. 
youth; (5) funds to meet equipment needs. 

Especially noteworthy is the move toward equalizing 
opportunities for rural youth, whose education in mechan- 
ical occupations common to the farm and basic to defense 
industry needs is subsidized by an earmarked sum of this 
appropriation. The sum so earmarked for this purpose 
is $10,000,000. 
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TEACHERS AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York introduced in 
August, 1940, Senate Bill 4269, which would include teach- 
ers and other state and local public employees under 
retirement provisions of the Social Security Act. Hear. 
ings on the bill will be held after elections—sometime in 
December or January. 

The Research Division of the N. E. A. has prepared an 
analysis of the issues raised by this bill. A meeting of 
the National Council on Teacher Retirement will be held 
at N. E. A. headquarters in November to discuss the vari- 
ous effects which the passage of such a measure may have 
on teachers in different states, and to outline the possible 
activities of organized teacher groups in safeguarding 
properly the interests of the profession. 


ad 
THE SCHWERT BILL 


Upon request of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, a department of the 
National Education Association, Congressman Pius L. 
Schwert of New York introduced H. R. 10606, a bill "to 
promote national preparedness and the national welfare 
through appropriation of funds to assist the several states 
and territories in making adequate provisions for health 
education, physical education, and recreation in schools 
and school camps." 

The bill would provide: (a) a continuous school health 
service (not including medical and dental treatment); (b} 
health supervision to insure safe and sanitary school condi- 
tions and processes for healthful living; (c) for all pupils, 
instruction in health and safety; (d) preventive and de- 
velopmental programs of physical activity; (e) adequate 
daily instructional and laboratory periods for all pupils 
to develop physical fitness; (f} adequate pupil records and 
evaluation procedures; (g) recreation, including provision 
to serve needs of children, youth, and adults. 

For the foregoing purposes the sum of $50,000,000 is 
asked for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. For the 
purpose of providing funds for development of educational 
camps, an additional sum of $50,000,000 is asked for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. According to the terms 
of the bill, the sums appropriated would be annually pro- 
gressive to June 30, 1946, when a total of $200,000,000 
would be appropriated annually for all the above purposes. 


RUSSIA ABANDONS FREE EDUCATION 

The Associated Press reports that on October 3 the 
soviet system of free universal education was altered to 
require payment of tuition in high schools and colleges. 
Students in the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades were 
ordered to pay 200 rubles yearly in the cities and 150 in 
towns and villages. College students were called on to 
pay 400 rubles yearly in cities and 300 in towns. Education 
in art, music, and theatre comes higher—at 500 rubles the 
year. The present value of a ruble is about twenty cents. 


AID TO YOUTH 
The National Youth Administration has available for 
aid to youth during the current year $134,500,000, ap- 
proximately $27,000,000 of which is for the work program 
of students in schools and colleges. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
To the Patrons, Students, and Teachers of American 

Schools: 

World events are making tt increasingly apparent 
that the theme of American Education Week this year 
was selected wisely. Education for the Common De- 
fense as a slogan puts education in its proper relation- 
ship with other departments of government. One of 
the purposes behind the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States was “to provide for the common 
defense.” In the 1780's there was strife among the 
thirteen states. Each state cared too little for the 
common interests of all. 

We have now had one hundred and fifty years to 
build a strong foundation for the common defense. 
Due, however, to conditions outside our own country 
we find that the way of life we cherish stands in jeopardy 
this year more than in any year since 1789. There is 
an unusual need for the schools to play their part in 
providing for the common defense. The war being 
waged on two continents at present is not a war to be 
won by arms alone. How much a country values its 
institutions and the freedom of its people is likely to 
prove even more important than arms as a determining 
factor in the ultimate decision. 

' How much do we in this country value democracy? 
How unitedly and firmly will we stand in support of 
the Bill of Rights? 

Our great public school systems in the states, includ- 
ing colleges and universities, are rendering invaluable 
service in training men for work in defense activities. 
But it is more important now than ever before that our 
schools should give serious attention to the development 
of an appreciation of our traditional freedoms. What the 
schools do may prove in the long run to be more decisive 
than any other factor in preserving the form of govern- 
ment we cherish. 

FRANKLIN D. ROoosEVELt. 


NOW! 
(From October issue of School Life) 

Since last spring almost all European democracies have 
succumbed to the ruthless force of dictatorship. They 
came to their own defense too late and with too little. 
This disastrous experience has a special meaning for edu- 
cators in this democracy—one of "earth's last best hopes."’ 

There are certain things we must do—Now! We dare 
not permit even the little inefficiencies and delays of 
peaceful days. This is no time to embroider our work 
sheets with curlicues. First things must come first. We 
must act—Now! 

As you read the following paragraphs think of additional 
ways in which you can serve your country—Now! 

The physical health of a considerable proportion of the 
youth of America ought to be a special concern of our 
profession—Now! 

The improvement of mechanical skills and vocational 
competence among millions of youth and adults through 
education is our responsibility—Now! 

The eradication of illiteracy is our job—Now! 

Helping both youth and adults to understand the 
destructive, revolutionary forces at work in the world today 
—what these forces mean, how they work, even in our own 
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country, in what directions they move—is the task of edu- 
cation—Now! 

Promoting through classes, group activities, pageants, 
drama, discussion and art, motion pictures, radio and press 
a deeper understanding and appreciation of our freedoms; 
strengthening convictions concerning the principles of a 
democratic society and the determination to defend them: 
These should be major objectives of educators—Now! 

Vastly enlarging the recreational and school-community- 
center programs for out-of-school youth and adults, and 
especially for the foreign-speaking groups, to the end 
that the intermingling of Americans will bring closer unity 
and mutual understanding, is a challenge to the public 
schools and colleges—Now! 

Concentrating special attention on the study of Spanish 
and Latin-American history, culture, and geography is 
needed—Now! 

The practice of democratic principles in the organization 
of educational programs among both youth and adults and 
the avoidance of coercive, vindictive, intolerant, name- 
calling tactics can give practical expression to our defense 
aims—Now! 

To these particular points | wish to direct the attention 
of the people in our profession as they plan their work this 
fall. If all of us will act instead of postponing and delaying 
when we see a vital need which education can help to 
meet, we shall be doing our part in demonstrating to the 
world that a great democracy can work with striking effi- 
ciency. Therefore, | give you the word—Now! 

John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 








EDUCATION ... 


MUST HELP SOLVE THE SOUTH’S ECONOMIC ILLS 


A Challenge to Teachers to Enlist in the Decade of 
Progress Campaign Sponsored by Southern Governors 





PAUL W. CHAPMAN 





It is startling to have the chief exec- 
utive of a nation point out one sec- 
tion of his country and say concerning 
it, "Here we find a concentration of 
poverty, ignorance, and inefficiency." 
But this, in effect, is exactly what 
President Roosevelt did two years ago 
at a press conference, when he said, 
"The South Is the Nation's No. | Prob- 


lem Area." 
This utterance was met in the South 
with varying reactions — but pride, 


pleasure, and satisfaction were not in- 
cluded among them. 

Some "professional Southerners’’ felt 
it their duty to say that the accusation 
was unjustified. But facts of low in- 
come, low standards of living, and lack 
of preparation for citizenship cried out 
so loudly that these utterances of re- 
sentment could scarcely be heard. In 
fact, it was a group of Southerners who 
had placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent the facts upon which his observa- 
tion was based. 

No President ever before in our his- 
tory had made such a disparaging re- 
mark concerning a populous section of 
the United States. It is, therefore, 
worthy of careful consideration and 
analysis. 

The citizens of the South, generally 
speaking, may take one of three posi- 
tions concerning the remark. They may 
ignore it; resent it; or do something 
about it. Teachers do not have this 
freedom of choice. By the very nature 
of their vocation, they are pledged to 
work in the interests of public welfare. 
And all teachers of the South, as a con- 
sequence, should feel an obligation to 
try to better the conditions of the 
people in the communities where they 
are employed, so that no President, or 
other official, at any future time may 
be justified in making such an invidious 
comparison. 

Fortunately, in an effort to improve 
Southern conditions, teachers have as 
allies the chief executive of their re- 
spective states. 
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GOVERNORS SPONSOR DEVELOPMENT 
CAMPAIGN 

The Southern Governors’ Conference 
—composed of the governors of eleven 
Southern states—is sponsoring a ten- 
year development campaign. It is 
hoped that through this effort the 
years from 1940 to 1950 may be made 
an outstanding "DECADE OF PROG- 
RESS" for the South. 

In part, this campaign is the answer 
of progressive Southerners to the accu- 
sation that the South is the Nation's 
No. | Problem Area. But, in addition, 
the effort is predicated upon the fact 
that the South is today making more 
rapid progress than ever before in its 
history, and upon the belief that the 
time is ripe for concerted effort to 
solve our social and economic prob- 
lems. 

The ten-year development campaign 
was first considered by the Southern 
governors when they met in Atlanta 
for the premiere of Gone with the 
Wind. It has since been discussed at 
meetings held in Nashville, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Charleston, and Mobile. It is a 
major project of the organization of 
Southern governors. 

Through the campaign it is hoped 
that a better "balanced'’ economy may 
be realized; that agriculture may be 
adjusted to present-day requirements; 
that industrial expansion may be ac- 
celerated; and that there may result 
an enrichment of the South in all as- 
pects of human welfare. 

As a guide to the activities upon 
which attention should be centered in 
the campaign, the following ‘Roads to 
Progress'’ have been adopted: 


TEN ROADS TO PROGRESS 

|. Balance money crops (including 
forestry) with food, feed, and fer- 
tility crops. 

2. Balance crops with livestock, con- 
sistent with sound land use. 

3. Balance farms with factories. 

4 Balance scientific production of 


high-quality products with scien. 
tific marketing, including grading, 
processing, packing, and adequate 
transportation without unreason- 
able trade barriers. 

5. Utilize and develop all natural re- 
sources in keeping with wise con. 
servation policies. 

6. Provide adequate educational op. 
portunities and library facilities at 
all levels, and institute educational 
programs designed to aid in solv. 
ing the persistent problems of our 
people. 

7. Encourage thrift, home ownership, 
and local investment. 

8. Beautify homes, communities, 
highways, public grounds, parks, 
and playgrounds. 

9. Raise present average living 
standards by improved housing 
facilities, health conditions, and 
other essentials of human welfare. 

10. Balance economic gains with gains 
in culture and moral values. 

These ten "roads'' point the way 
toward progress in the South. They 
embody the major problems of the 
region. Activities must be concen- 
trated upon these lines of effort if 
social and economic conditions are im- 
proved in this section. These objectives 
are worthy of searching study and de- 
velopment by teachers and others who 
are interested in bettering conditions 
in the place which they are proud to 
call home. 


ORGANIZING FOR PROGRESS 

Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, has been named general 
chairman of the ten-year campaign 
for the South. He was appointed by 
the governors’ conference. Each gov- 
ernor has been requested to appoint 
a general chairman for his own state. 
Already in most states an organization 
meeting for the ten-year campaign 
has been held. State committees are 
at work outlining suggestive lines of 
action. It is hoped that similar com- 
mittees will be organized in every 
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county of the South. It would be well 
if every community were organized. 
Success will be realized only if large 
numbers enlist in the campaign. 

In Georgia, state committees have 
been appointed to deal with problems 
in the following fields: AGRICULTURE, 
INDUSTRY, EDUCATION, HEALTH, 
NATURAL RESOURCES, MARKET- 
ING, PLANNING, BEAUTIFICATION, 
HOUSING, FORUMS, FINANCE, 
TOURIST TRADE, and RECREATION. 
Each county should have like com- 
mittees, and perhaps others represen- 
tative of developments which seem 
desirable. 

It is recognized that agencies and 
organizations are now engaged in 
helping solve all major problems which 
may be included in any program. The 
ten-year campaign seeks to aid—but 
in no way interfere with—the work of 
such agencies and organizations. In 
fact, existing agencies, institutions, and 
organizations make the campaign pos- 
sible. Even without a state organiza- 
tion and planning committee, economic 
and social progress will be made 
through the efforts of existing agencies 
and interested individuals. But or- 
ganization always helps, and it is the 
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duty of all groups loyal to the South 
to discover how they can help. 


EDUCATION'S CONTRIBUTION 

What contribution can the schools 
make toward solving the economic and 
social problems of the South? 

To answer this question let us again 
turn to the ten roads to progress. 
They were formulated to guide our 
thinking. 

Consider, for example, the first— 
“balancing cash crops with food, feed, 
and fertility crops.'' Every teacher can 
help in making the South self-sustaining 
in food production; especially those 
teachers who have farm boys and girls 
in their classes. 

We all know that while predominant- 
ly agricultural, the South does not feed 
itself. 

The first step in supplying any need 
is to know what it is. Every farm family 
should know definitely what its food 
needs are. These may be easily cal- 
culated for a family of any size by 
using a standard food budget which 
may be obtained from any college of 
agriculture. 

What a fine thing it would be if 
every rural school made a food budget 
calculation for every family in the dis- 


trict served! Of course, this would be 
just the first step, but a very important 
one. Next, calculations should be 
made to determine how these food re- 
quirements could be produced. (We 
need more such practical arithmetic.) 
Then, perhaps, a "forum" for parents 
could be held at which the food pro- 
duction problems could be discussed. 
And finally, each year those families 
making the greatest progress toward 
self-sufficiency (or any other goal) 
could be recognized and honored for 
their achievements. Such a_ plan 
would provide real problem-solving 
education; and, after all, that's what 
education is for, is it not? 

The illustration concerning food pro- 
duction is merely an example. From 
the ten ''roads to progress’ dozens of 
other educational problems may be 
selected. 

Of course, No. 6 in the "Roads to 
Progress'’ was designed as the one 
upon which teachers would concentrate 
attention — PROVIDE ADEQUATE 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
AND LIBRARY FACILITIES AT ALL 
LEVELS, AND INSTITUTE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO 
AID IN SOLVING THE PERSISTENT 
PROBLEMS OF OUR PEOPLE. 
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Without special consideration of |i- 
brary facilities, this objective is di- 
vided into two parts: (I) providing 
adequate educational opportunities 
and facilities at all levels, and (2) in- 
stituting programs of study designed 
to aid in solving the persistent prob- 
lems of our people. 


OUR NO, | EDUCATIONAL NEED 

There may be little that an individual 
teacher can do about "providing ade- 
quate facilities.’ But every teacher 
and every school can develop courses 
of study designed to solve the prob- 
lems of our people. 

What are the persistent problems 
of the people of the South? 

Most important, of course, is the 
problem of earning a living. Our peo- 
ple earn less, on the average, than 
those in other sections. This is EDU- 


CATIONAL PROBLEM NO. | FOR 
THE SOUTH. 
Does this mean that all teachers 


should become "'vocational'' and deal 
solely with training for work? 

Not at all. Vocational education 
should be expanded and a complete 
occupational guidance service should 
be provided for every school system. 
We have had less such instruction 
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than other parts of the country. But 
the problem is broader than that. 

It deals with all aspects of the rela- 
tionships of people with the natural 
resources of the section where they 
live. Appreciation and attitudes in 
the South today may be more impor- 
tant than vocational training. Let me 
give an example—among the natural 
resources of the Southeast forests rank 
very high, yet our people “burn the 
woods" year after year. Georgia and 
Florida stand at the top of the list of 
states in the losses from forest fires. 
Neither policing nor technical knowl- 
edge on the part of a few persons will 
alter this condition; it can only be cor- 
rected through the development of 
appreciation and the creation of new 
attitudes on the part of the masses. 
These desirable personal attributes can 
be developed by teachers in the com- 
mon schools. And the approach must 
be made low enough in the grades to 
reach the masses of the people. 

More attention should be given to 
the study of the natural resources of 
our region. Laymen recognize this 
fact, which accounts for the passage 
of laws in Oklahoma, Florida, and 
other states, requiring that a study of 
the natural resources be made a part 


of the work of every school system re- 
ceiving public funds. It is unfortunate 
that a curriculum to meet the practica 
needs of the people must be invoked 
through legislation! 
OUR BASIC OCCUPATION 

Years ago elementary agriculture 
was taught in most of the Southern 
states. Today that is not true. Gen- 
eral science has, to a great extent, re- 
placed agriculture in the curriculum. 
This is unfortunate in view of the fact 
that the vast majority of the low- 
income citizens of the South live on 
farms. It is said that the reason for 
discontinuing elementary agriculture 
was that this instruction could better 
be presented in the vocational classes 
of the high school. This reasoning is 
not valid. The majority of the farm 
boys and girls of the South never stay 
in school long enough to secure the 
training offered by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, but even if they did, 
we do not have enough of these spe- 
cialized teachers to reach the masses 
of our farm youth. And again, in the 
matter of farming and rural life, ‘atti- 
tudes'' may be more important than 
technical training. It would not ap- 
pear that a vast amount of technical 
or vocational training should, for ex- 
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ample, be required to bring about 
the production of enough food and 
feed crops for an adequate diet for a 
farm family. And yet, | know that 
many of our farms are not large 
enough to meet the basic and funda- 
mental requirements of living at home. 
This fact merely emphasizes the need 
for a ''mass'’ attack upon the problem 
with which we have been dallying since 
the days of Henry Grady. 

The proposed emphasis upon occu- 
pations, guidance, and natural re- 
sources suggested by the ten-year 
campaign for the South has the en- 
dorsement of the highest educational 
authorities in the nation. It may be 
found in the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association (see The Pur- 
poses of Education in American De- 
mocracy, published by the N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C.). It is reflected in 
the publications of the Office of Edu- 
cation (see the two new bulletins deal- 
ing with Conservation Education and 
Guidance Programs for Rural High 
Schools). 

There is so much service required in 
the South which can be rendered only 
by the public schools! 

William A. Sutton tells the story of 
some of his teachers who, on reaching 
the age of retirement, begged for just 
one more year in which to complete 
some unfinished task. Realizing that 
his own years were limited, Doctor 
Sutton sat down to make a list of the 
things that he would like to teach be- 
fore his period of active service with 
the Atlanta school system was con- 
cluded. His list was very long. Any 
teacher's will be, who is genuinely in- 
terested in helping to solve human 
problems. 

With the same spirit of earnestness 
which prompted Doctor Sutton to 
choose those things to which he will 
devote his time and effort, |, as a 
teacher, would wish to include the fol- 
lowing points in my efforts to help in 
solving the social and economic prob- 
lems of the South: 


SUGGESTED EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION 

1. ATTENDANCE.—Get all children 
of school age in school, with the 
aid of officers of the law if neces- 
sary, and encourage regular at- 
tendance. 

2. FORUMS.—Hold monthly forums 
of school patrons to discuss ways 
and means of improving the local 
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community and the economic wel- 
fare of its citizens. 

3. LIVING AT HOME.—Help make 
the community and state more 
nearly self-sustaining by encour- 
aging food production and proc- 
essing in rural communities, and 
increased purchases of locally- 
grown products in cities. 

4. AGRICULTURE AND HOME- 
MAKING. — Teach elementary 
agriculture and homemaking to all 
pupils, rural and urban, so that 
they may better understand the 
economy of the South and the 
need for adjustments. 

5. HEALTH AND RECREATION.— 
Recognize health as the basis of 
personal achievement and improve 
it in every way possible. 

6 NATURAL RESOURCES. — Pro- 
mote more efficient stewardship 
of our natural resources through 
organized instruction so that they 
may be more wisely used, devel- 
oped, and conserved. 

7. BEAUTIFICATION.—Make every 
local community more beautiful 
and attractive by landscaping 
homes, school grounds, public 
property, and highways. 

8. OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
Assist pupils in understanding the 
world of work by conducting 
classes in ''Occupations'’ and ini- 
tiating a complete guidance pro- 
gram as outlined in Bulletin 203 
of the Office of Education. 

9. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. — 
Provide for more adequate and 
complete opportunities for earn- 
a-living education. 

10. PROGRESS. — Publicly recognize 
and reward the achievements of 
pupils and patrons who, by solving 
their own problems and helping 
others, aid in the progress of the 
South. 

Many other desirable items might 
be added to this list. But incomplete 
and unsatisfactory as it may be, if all 
the schools of the South would, for 
the next ten years, concentrate atten- 
tion upon activities designed to em- 
phasize these objectives—or better 
yet, a list developed by the teachers 
of each school system—the years be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 would see the 
greatest DECADE OF PROGRESS the 
South has ever enjoyed, and this region 
might become known as the Nation's 
No. | Area of Opportunity. 


Elementary School 
Classification 
R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools 
State Department of Education, Nashville 


The plan for classifying approved 
rural elementary schools has been re- 
vised. New application forms will be 
distributed through the offices of coun- 
ty superintendents this month. 

This year classification will be based 
largely upon a self-evaluation of a 
schoo! by the principal and teachers. 
The classification program is available 
to all approved elementary schools, 
but its use is optional. 

The application form has been made 
detailed and specific with the hope 
that it will serve as a guide in school 
improvement throughout the year for 
schools which elect to use it. Instead 
of being classified as "‘A,'' "'B,"’ or "C’"’ 
class, a recognized school will be given 
a certificate of classification bearing 
a pattern map of the school. The pat- 
tern map will indicate wherein the 
schoo! is good and wherein it may be 
improved. Weaknesses as well as 
strengths will be indicated because the 
greatest benefit to be derived from 
self-evaluation is the plan for improve- 
ment that should follow a recognition 
of need. 

Approximately 600 approved rural 
elementary schools met the require- 
ments for classification last year and 
were issued certificates of honor. This 
number was more than the available 
personnel could inspect with satisfac- 
tion to the schools which had worked 
so faithfully to qualify as "'A,'' "'B,"’ or 
"C'' class schools. Some phases of 
the classification plan violated the phi- 
losophy of the State Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction by encour- 
aging competition. 

The revised application form has 
been made with great care. An ef- 
fort has been made to improve the 
plan and to eliminate objectionable 
features. Assistance has been secured 
from many teachers, principals, super- 
visors, superintendents, and other edu- 
cators. Acknowledgment is also made 
of the services rendered by the com- 
mittee which worked on these materials 
in the curriculum laboratory at George 
Peabody College for Teachers under 
the direction of Dr. John E. Brewton 
(consultant), Julia Ruth Richardson, 
Louise Oakley, and Cain Taylor. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


LYLE W. ASHBY 


Assistant Director, 


Division of Publications, 


National Education Association 


American Education Week, 1940, 
will mark the twentieth annual observ- 
ance of this occasion. The movement 
was founded soon after the World 
War. Now we find Europe embroiled 
in another death struggle. The effects 
of it have spread to all the world. In 
such a time as this the dignity and 
worth-whileness of democracy come to 
us with fresh meaning. We recognize 
anew that education broadly conceived 
is the only way to save our country 
from the path of dictatorship to which 
other nations have turned because they 
did not solve through democratic 
processes the problems that modern 
technology and unsettled world con- 
ditions forced upon them. 

The four national sponsors of Ameri- 
can Education Week are the United 
States Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
American Legion, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. In 
November, 1939, when the representa- 
tives of these agencies met to select 
the American Education Week pro- 
gram for the November, 1940, observ- 
ance, there was considerable discus- 
sion about the wisdom of building the 
program around the general idea of 
national defense. 

The participants in this discussion 
were thinking primarily of national de- 
fense in terms of the development of 
our people and resources rather than 
of armaments. Not wishing to use the 
term "national defense," which in the 
public mind would connote military 
arms, the phrase ‘the common de- 
fense'’ was finally selected as covering 
the ideas the group had in mind while 
not being subject to so much misunder- 
standing. 

Thus “Education for the Common 
Defense'’ was chosen as the general 
theme for American Education Week, 
1940. The committee then considered 
cerefully the areas in which the com- 
mon defense needed to be developed 
and safeguarded, and the following 
program of daily topics resulted: 

Sunday, November 10: Enriching 
Spiritual Life. 

Monday, November | 1: Strengthen- 
ing Civic Loyalties. 
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Tuesday, November 1|2: Financing 
Public Education. 

Wednesday, November !3: 
veloping Human Resources. 

Thursday, November |4: Safeguard- 
ing Natural Resources. 

Friday, November |5: Perpetuating 
Individual Liberties. 

Saturday, November 16: Building 
Economic Security. 

With every passing week the theme, 
Education for the Common Defense, 
has become more appropriate for the 
1940 observance. The tragic necessity 
for armed defensive might has become 
apparent. As the nation works fever- 
ishly at the problem of building a 
strong military force to protect our 
country and our way of life, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the inner 
defenses of the nation are funda- 
mental. Guns and armaments will not 
save a nation whose people are not 
equipped technically to operate them 
or who are not sufficiently filled with 
zeal for the cause that the armament 
is supposed to defend. 


MUST ENRICH THE SPIRITUAL 

We must enrich the spiritual life, 
strengthen civic loyalties, develop our 
human resources, safeguard natural 
resources, perpetuate individual liber- 
ties even in the stress of emergency 
situations, and build economic security 
for all the people of our country. If 
we can solve these underlying problems 
adequate military defense can be ac- 
complished. Otherwise our military 
arm cannot be sufficiently effective. 
The following statement is the text of 
a leaflet prepared by the National 
Education Association for distribution 
to homes during American Education 
Week: 


WHAT DOES AMERICA HAVE TO DEFEND? 
A spiritual heritage, the most pre- 
cious gift from our forefathers. 
A people's government, conceived 
by heroic men determined to be free. 


De- 
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A great people, over 132 million 
souls of many races and creeds. 

A vast wealth, found in our natural 
resources from sea to sea. 

A hopeful future, to leave to our 
children and to generations unborn. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION FOR THE COMMON 
DEFENSE? 


It is individual, helping each person 
to make the most of his talents. 

It is universal, seeking to educate all 
the children and all the people. 

It is practical, helping prepare peo- 
ple to earn a good living. 

It is civic, preparing individuals to 
be wise and loyal citizens. 

It is spiritual, recognizing the eternal 
dignity of human personality. 

A system of universal public educa- 
tion is the greatest common defense 
the American people have erected or 
can erect. 

The fundamental purpose of Ameri- 
can Education Week is to help the par- 
ents and citizens of every community 
to know the achievements, the objec- 
tives, and the needs of their schools. 
No other agency is more vital to the 
well-being of American democracy 
than the public school. No other cause 
is more deserving of special considera- 
tion by the American people once 
each year. More specific objectives 
of the observance include: 

To increase public understanding 
and appreciation of the schools. 

To encourage every parent to visit 
his child's school at least once annually. 

To secure the participation of the 
people in improving the schools. 

To give pupils an appreciation of 
what the schools are doing for them. 

To encourage civic groups to give 
consideration to education. 
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To provide an annual period of spe- 
cial emphasis in all-year programs of 
educational interpretation. 


OPPORTUNITY OF A GENERATION 

American Education Week this year 
is the opportunity of a generation to 
bring before the attention of the peo- 
ple of the United States the significant 
role that education has played and 
must play in the future of our democ- 
racy and specifically to show the tre- 
mendous contribution that education 
makes to the common defense. Al- 
ready, under the leadership of the 
United States Office of Education, the 
school systems of the United States, 
through their vocational departments, 
have given a demonstration of their 
ability to rise to an emergency situa- 
tion in the training of skilled mechanics 
as a phase of the defense program. 
American Education Week likewise 
offers an opportunity to bring before 
the people the contributions that the 
schools in each community are making 
to the problems of our national life as 
represented by the daily topics for the 
observance. 

The founders of American Education 
Week who paved the way for the first 
observance in 1921 little dreamed of 
the tremendous growth in the signifi- 
cance and results that it has come to 
have. Estimates indicate that eight 
million parents and other citizens visit 
their schools each November during 
this observance. They learn about 
modern school practices and consult 
with teachers concerning the progress 
of their children. 

The official sponsors of American 
Education Week have the cooperation 
ot scores of national, regional, state, 
and iocal organizations. These organi- 
zations are strong supporters of the 
movement because they join with the 
official sponsors in the belief that edu- 
cation is the hope of democracy. Co- 
operating organizations include service 
clubs, women's organizations, church 
groups, and others. Many of these 
agencies encourage their local units 
to take an active part in local observ- 
ances of American Education Week. 
Because these local units represent im- 
portant groups of the lay public, their 
cooperation is highly significant and 
should be cultivated by local American 
Education Week committees. In many 
communities these organizations are 
represented on committees responsible 
for planning local observances. 

A successful local observance of 
American Education Week usually in- 
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cludes: (!) Open-house programs, per- 
haps the most universally used device, 
when the public is invited to visit and 
observe the schools in action; (2) many 
student activities, including classes, as- 
semblies, features in school papers, and 














Our Schools 


Born of the vision of the first settlers, 
nurtured by the hands and hearts of 
the pioneers, improved and expanded 
by the tireless efforts of those who 
through the years forged the isolated 
school into a great system of free 
public education, made effective by 
the demands of succeeding generations 
of parents and teachers, the school in 
America has become the pride and 
center of the community. It awakens 
aspirations, develops fundamental skills, 
and frees the mind from the bonds of 
ignorance. It is the universal temple 
of childhood; the hope of parenthood; 
the forum of free discussion; the in- 
spiration of the arts and the profes- 
sions; the servant of agriculture, indus- 
try, and commerce; the garden of 
friendship; the common meeting 
ground of all races, creeds, and con- 
ditions—in short the symbol and servant 
of a free, intelligent, democratic 
people.—From the Personal Growth 
Leaflet, "Education for the Common 
Defense," published by the National 
Education Association for the 1940 
observance of American Education 


Week. 




















programs of student clubs; (3) meetings 
of civic and social clubs and church 
groups devoted to a consideration of 
the schools; (4) special messages about 
the schools sent into the homes; (5) 
publicity through press, radio, public 
meeting, and other agencies; (6) a 
proclamation by the mayor setting 
aside the week for observance. A 
good local observance succeeds in get- 
ting a large proportion of the parents 
to visit the schools and in having the 
work of the schools brought before the 
greatest possible number of citizens. 

Materials are prepared each year by 
the National Education Association to 
assist state and local groups in the 
planning of their observances. (Write 
to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for information concerning 
materials which are available at the 
cost of production.} 

American Education Week, 1940, is 
of unusual importance, not only be- 
cause of the timeliness of the theme 
but due to the urgent need for 
strengthening school public relations 
programs. Tax reductionists are clam- 
oring for relief. New social services, 
entirely worthy, have nevertheless 
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160 lesson-planned assign- 
ments of superb skill training 
advanced course, 
Correlated and graded for 
sequence. Emphasizes theory 
review, transcription, the 
theory and practice of phras- 
ing, and sustained speed 
training. 


Contains more than 125,000 
words of practical dictation; 
first, general business dicta- 
tion and then dictation for 
specific vocations, with tech- 
nical vocabularies. The rich 
index of special features in- 
cludes 9,700 words of Con- 
gressional dictation. 


Based on the same teaching 
plan that has distinguished 
“Gregg Speed Building, New 
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placed a heavy burden on public 
funds. Armament costs are skyrocket- 
ing. Schools are accused by certain 
groups of teaching subversive doc- 
trines. While these charges are usually 
completely unfounded they should be 
disproved. Education, moving into the 
1940's, faces a difficult period. The 
problems that loom ahead for the 
schools cannot be solved by the teach- 
ing profession alone. Everything must 
be done that can be done to keep the 
public fully acquainted with the work 
of the schools. Let American Educa- 
tion Week serve as the keystone of a 
vigorous program of school public re- 
lations throughout the nation during 
the school year that has just begun. 


Meeting of Social Studies 


Teachers 

A three-day convention on the 
teaching of the social studies in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools will be 
held at Syracuse, New York, November 
21-23, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, a 
department of the N. E. A. A sixteen- 
page printed program will be sent on 
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request. Write to Wilbur F. Murra, 
Executive Secretary, The National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
B: C. 
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N. E. A. Life Members 
in Tennessee 


Baxter—Harry L. Upperman. 

Bolivar—Katherine P. Ingram. 

Chattanooga—C. C. Burgner, J. D. Bales, J. 
Edward Hargraves. 

Clarksville—Dr. Philander P. Claxton, 
Spafford. 

Collierville—Pau! E. Stewart. 

Kingsport—George W. Eutsler. 

Knoxville—Rebecca M. Blackburn, Harry H. 
Clark, Druzilla Kent, S. E. Torsten Lund, 
Frances Woolley. 

Lawrenceburg—E. O. Coffman. 

Madison College—Elma Rood. 

McLemoresville—Elmer H. Harrell. 

Memphis—Mrs. Maria K. Bacon, P. E. Callis, 
Katie Belle Conyers, Daisy Pearl Deen, 
W. G. Deen, H. H. Gnuse, M. Lucile Ham, 
J. L. Highsaw, D. M. Hilliard, Bomar Hurt, 
Mary L. Leath, Florence Pate, Sue M. 
Powers, Annie M. Prescott, Eleanor Richard- 
son, Mildred Schrivener, Edwin Shofner, 
Caswell Hughes Wadley, 
Warden, Alice Behre Woods. 

Middleton—Guinnie Armour. 


Murfreesboro—Clayton L. James, R. L. Jones, 
Mrs. Madge J. Manson. 


R. R. 


Kenneth W. 


Nashville—Louis E. Armstrong, O. C. Car- 
michael, Perry Lee Harned, Wayland J. 
Hayes, A. D. Holt, Frank C. Jenkins, Robert 
James Kelly, Maycie Southall, H. F. Srygley, 
M. H. Stopinski, George D. Strayer, Board 
of Education. 


Ooltewah—C. J. Doub. 
Smyrna—Jesse Richardson. 
Summertown—Lowell WW. Crane. 

There is a unique situation at Nash- 
ville, where the Board of Education 
many years ago bought a permanent 
"Life Directorship." There are only 
two others in the nation, that of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association and 
that of the Teachers’ Institute at Phil- 
adelphia. 

* 


Promotions 

Miss Katherine Ingram, formerly 
Chief Training Supervisor for Profes- 
sional and Service Division of the 
Works Project Administration, has 
been chosen as field secretary for the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, succeeding Miss Cara Harris. 

Mr. Roy Bigelow, formerly Assistant 
State Supervisor of Adult Education, 
has been chosen to fill the position 
vacated by Miss Ingram. 
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Teachers and the 


CHARLES C. SHERROD 


President, State Teachers College 
Johnson City 


American Way of Life 


Today war clouds hang heavy over 
Europe. Their shadows are cast over 
the entire world. As we contemplate 
the critical conditions across the sea, 
more and more are we made conscious 
of the fact that civil liberties are 
being wiped out in many parts of the 
world, and that democracy itself is 
again faced with a chalienge to its 
death. In order to promote and per- 
oetuate this democracy, two lines of 
action must be carried on. First, our 
people must be made conscious of 
what democracy is and what it stands 
for, and second, how it may be main- 
tained. 

Countries where totalitarianism pre- 
vails have indoctrinated their youth 
until they fight desperately to maintain 
their present system. Here in America 
but little has been done to inform 
childhood and youth of the high privi- 
leges which are ours, saying nothing of 
the development of a spirit of loyalty 
for the democratic way of life. The 
home, the school, and other develop- 
mental agencies have accepted, more 
or less complacently, the conditions as 
they are, and have moved along with- 
out a constructive program of educa- 
tion to teach our children the real 
meaning of our freedom, although it 
was established at the very inception 
and foundation of this nation. Today 
"fifth column" activities are meeting 
with success in some quarters because 
of the lack of deep-seated convictions 
and abiding loyalties to the central 
values of democracy, born of a know!- 
edge and appreciation of the ancient 
liberties which are the boast of our 
freedom. Those liberties are being 
challenged by ambitions and tried in 
the fires of selfishness. If democracy 
is saved, it will be done when our peo- 
ple are born again to believe in it. As 
recently stated by someone, "We must 
be born again to believe unwaveringly 
in the dignity of men and the father- 
hood of God; born again to believe 
so fiercely that we must spread it to 
the entire world; born again to cru- 
sade for it.'' All that is fine and fair 
and free in man will rise up and 
successfully challenge this oppression 
and unbearable injustice when our boys 
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and girls are properly taught what the 
ancient civil liberties are and how they 
may be maintained. 

Parents, teachers, and others con- 
cerned with the education of youth 
must remember that children are not 
born with a knowledge of these things 
ready-made. They must be taught. 
They must know that in order to love 
freedom truly, they must be willing 
to defend it nobly. They must realize 
that liberty may be crucified on the 
tree of personal selfishness and greed 
and ambition as well as on a tree of 
world domination by an unscrupulous 
dictator. If good citizenship comes 
as the result of proper nurture, then, 
as social servants, teachers must share 
the responsibility of seeing that youth 
is adequately and sympathetically 
taught the great freedoms guaranteed 
under our democratic form of govern- 
ment—freedom of assembly, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of religion. Our forebears 
knew fairly well what democracy stood 
for, as they fought for it a century 
and a half ago. But each generation 
must be educated, and dedicated, and 
consecrated anew as to its evolving 
meaning. Only through proper edu- 
cation and experience will youth know 
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that democracy will give the plain 
man a security that is painfully lacking 
in countries filled with concentration 
camps and firing squads. 

In the language of Professor Allan 
Nevins of Columbia University: "'De- 
mocracy enables men to feel their own 
worth. It gives them scope for the 
use of their talents in the family, the 
church, the political party, the pro- 
fessional group. . . . It nourishes the 
arts, while totalitarianism has driven 
writers, painters, and musicians into 
foreign lands. . . . It glorifies peace, 
not war; morality, not amorality: kind- 
liness, not brutality. If mankind has 
a future, that future rests with democ- 
racy. This is the positive fact which 
must ever be kept before those who 
accept all too unthinkingly the immeas- 
urable benefits of democracy." 

The home and the school must ac- 
cept their responsibility to preserve 
the great ideals of democracy by de- 
veloping as far as possible in all citi- 
zens deep and abiding loyalties to the 
great fundamental principles on which 
democracy was founded. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, in a recent 
pronouncement on Education and the 
Defense of American Democracy, said 
that we must develop in all citizens 
“deep and abiding loyalties to the 
central values of democracy," and then 
elaborated, "'to the conception of the 
dignity and worth of the individual: to 
the process of free inquiry, discussion, 
criticism, and group decision: to the 
canons of personal integrity, honesty, 
and fairness; to the idea of the obli- 
gation and nobility of labor; to a con- 
cern for the good of the community. 
The young should be taught to love 
these values, to struggle to make them 
prevail in the world, to live and, if 
need be, to die for them. Out of 
these values and the realities of the 
age the adult generation is under obli- 
gation to create and set before boys 
and girls a vision of a society of free 
men and women." 

Now is the time for sane and con- 
structive thinking on the part of the 
leaders of America. They must not 
become panicky because of the im- 
pending dangers. They must plan their 
programs well. In this planning they 
have a twofold function: first, to meet 
the emergencies as they arise, and 
second, to educate and train the 
younger generation what the Ameri- 
can Way of Life is and how it may be 
perpetuated. 
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The general opinion today seems to 
be that we in this country must imme- 
diately and drastically achieve greater 
efficiency, and even maximum effi- 
ciency, in our economic, social, and 
political processes. That unless we do 
so we shall be unable to compete with 
Germany either in war or in peace. 

In Europe today we can observe the 
terrific impact of totalitarian nations 
upon democracies. We observe that 
totalitarianism can happen, can suc- 
ceed, and that democracies can be 
crushed and destroyed. We observe 
that Germany is "tops'’ in war and it 
is obvious she must first have been 
tops in peace. Germany's successes 
to date would not have been gained 
without a complete integration of fac- 
tors and forces toward a given end. 
All horses have been hitched to the 
same wagon. Agriculture and industry 
have had to mesh themselves one into 
the other. Science and education 
have had to work in the same traces 
with transportation and merchandising. 
The public schools have doubtless had 
their job to do. Germany has had to 
achieve community cohesion before 
she could succeed so astoundingly 
either in war or in peace. By commu- 
nity cohesion | do not mean merely 
national solidarity, for this quality the 
democracies themselves have. | mean 
excellence and cooperative efficiency 
existing within small communities, small 
towns, neighborhoods. A strong na- 
tion is not composed of weak parts any 
more than a healthy individual is made 
up of sick cells. A strong United States 
cannot be composed of sick States. 
A strong Tennessee cannot be com- 
posed of sick towns and counties. 

We can observe in Europe and Asia 
that community cohesion can be 
achieved under the totalitarian method 
of force. The challenge to us today 
is whether this community excellence 
can be achieved through democratic 
methods in our own country, in our own 
State, in our own communities. The 
democratic theory and method is, of 
course, self-management developed 
through community counsel and major- 
ity vote as opposed to orders issued 
from above or from without and en- 
forced by the firing squad. 
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In our efforts at self-management we 
iean heavily upon four institutions, four 
substitutes for force: 


1. The Democratic Government Itself 
2. The Church of Individual Choice 
3. The Public Schools 

4. The Free Press 


Our question today is: What can the 
public schools do to promote the sort 
of community excellence, the internal 
vitalities and efficiencies, which the 
democratic method if it is to survive 
must prove itself able to achieve? 

The question specifically concerns 
the opportunities and responsibilities 
of the elementary and high schools to 
their respective communities, and we 
leave to other democratic institutions 
and agencies the question of their 
own similar responsibilities in larger 
communities. 

The specific program of community 
aid which a given school can or shall 
undertake must be worked out by the 
school itself in the light of specific 
community needs. One community 
may need increased recreational facili- 
ties, parks or playgrounds. The press- 
ing need in another community may be 
for a pure water supply. One com- 
munity might find stimulation in a night 
school, another in a trade school. | 
know of one community in which crafts- 
men from railroad and industrial shops 
have offered their services without cost 
for instructing unemployed youth in 
their crafts. The local newspaper is 
promoting this democratic, unselfish 
effort to vitalize the community. 
Whether the local school has offered 
classroom facilities, teachers, counsel, 
and cooperation, | do not happen to 
know. But certainly here is the sort 
of program which it could promote. 

There need be no hesitance or timid- 
ity in recognizing that democracy’'s 
(and the world's) greatest unsolved 
problem is the inequitable distribution 
of commodities. The totalitarian de- 
vice for solving it is armed might. | 
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think democracy has a better way. On 
the one hand, we have huge commod- 
ity surpluses, and on the other, bread 
lines of hunger and need of unem- 
ployed. Heretofore the technique of 
distribution has been the factory job, 
the pay check, the store, and the tin 
can, so to speak. But let us take cot- 
ton, one of our surpluses, on the one 
hand, and people without mattresses, 
on the other. It has been proved in 
this State that cotton can be made 
into mattresses by the very people who 
will sleep on them. Let us take wool. 
It has been proved in California that 
blankets can be made of wool by the 
very people who will sleep under them. 
Why is it that with Memphis, the hard- 
wood center of the world, we must 
look to Grand Rapids for the tables 
we eat off of? Why is it that with the 
kaolin of East Tennessee and North 
Carolina, we must buy from France 
and Japan the dishes we eat out of? 
Has the public school no responsibility 
in this matter? Can it be that we are 
like the Indians we dispossessed, to be 
dispossessed by others in turn for lack 
of awareness of what is under our feet 
or within our fields? Who can help us 
unless ourselves, whose responsibility 
but our public schools for leadership 
in such matters? 

The school's first responsibility, then, 
as | see it, is to find out what the 
community resources are, what the 
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community needs, what agencies are 
already at work, and to help phrase a 
community program and to participate 
wholeheartedly in it. It should at the 
same time take stock of its own facili- 
ties, which are even at the poorest 
probably the best in the community. 
It always has a building and a faculty 
and a student body of eager young- 
sters. 

This community stock-taking and co- 
operative participation is all-important, 
it seems to me, for it is the essence 
of democratic vitality. To be cooper- 
atively engaged with the local news- 
paper, the local clubs, and groups in 
an aggressive, well-thought-out com- 
munity program is democracy at work. 
This vital condition itself is more im- 
portant, is it not, than the particular 
objectives that may be achieved from 
time to time? 

Aside from the specific community 
program, which can only be worked 
out within the community, which is 
really the gist of the school and com- 
munity relationship, we can suggest 
for discussion only one other entirely 
general question: 

Should not the school curricuium be 
revised rather drastically and quickly 
in order to include instruction in de- 
mocracy? One difficulty in the extra- 
curricular community activities sug- 
gested above is that the curriculum 
itself is all but wholly devoid of in- 
struction in, or even any reference to, 
community organization, procedures, 
and problems. 

It is all very well to sing songs, to 
display the flag, and to beat the drums 
of patriotism on the Fourth of July and 
other gala days. George Washington 
and the cherry tree is still a good story. 
But if superintendent, principal, teach- 
er, and pupil hope to participate in 
and promote community reforms, a 
little knowledge of tax rates, assess- 
ments, justices of the peace, soils, 
crops, conservation, public utilities, and 
so on would come in handy. 

| would raise the question whether 
the public school curriculum, as it 
exists today, tends to isolate both 
teacher and pupil from reality and to 
unfit them for democracy. | some- 
times think that it did in my day. | 
speak as a member of the family—as 
one whose entire education through 
high school was acquired in Tennessee's 
public schools. Here is the main sub- 
ject matter | was exposed to: 


|. Reading and writing, poetry and litera- 
ture, Latin, mythology, French and Ger- 
man. 

2. Some mathematics. 
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ee is what actually happened, in other 
schools! Two thousand, six hundred and 
fifty school-age children were the subjects, 
for five winter months, in Clinical Tests of 
Vicks Plan. Divided into two groups—each 
as nearly as possible equal as to number, age, 
sex, and living conditions—one group fol- 
lowed their usual customs regarding colds; 
the other followed Vicks Plan. 

Under the direct supervision of practicing 
physicians, records of the tests were kept by 
teachers. These records were then sent direct 
to nationally known public accountants, who 
tabulated and certified the results. 

The truly remarkable saving in sickness 
and school absences due to colds—for those 
following Vicks Plan—resulted from a re- 
duction of more than one-fifth (20.64%) in the 
number of colds developed; and a reduction 
of more than one-third (36.39%) in the length 
of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 


Results varied for different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
results from following Vicks Plan may vary. 
But—doesn’t the high average of its success, 
as indicated in these results—suggest to you 
the desirability of its thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 






Right now—while you're interested — fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you, FREE, an interesting, informative 
booklet on The Common Cold—a helpful 
classroom manual for teachers, and a prac- 
tical home guide for mothers. It includes the 
story of these Clinical Tests, and complete 
directions for following Vicks Plan. As long 
as the supply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to enlist the active 
cooperation of your students and their 
mothers in a campaign against the distress 
and hazards of colds. 





Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1812 AH 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have 
additional copies on request for use in getting the co- 
operation of mothers of my group. 
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to a sound conclusion. 


Problem, Organized Labor. 
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Front Line in the Defense of Democracy... 


1940 EDITION OF 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 
By Joun T. GREENAN and ALBERT B. MEREDITH 
Trains high school boys and girls to think “the American way” 


(1) by presenting to them both sides of important social, economic, 
and political questions and (2) by guiding them to think through 


Presents current problems of immediate interest to all Americans— 
Propaganda and Public Opinion, Dictatorship versus Democracy, 
Poverty and Social Security, Problems of the Consumer, the Farm 


IN THE NEW EDITION | 
The text has been rewritten, revised to date, and reset. 
The vocabulary has been keyed to high school level. 


A picture-approach, with stimulating questions, precedes the discussion 
of each problem to orient the pupil in the various aspects of the 


The excellent and extensive study equipment has been revised and made 
The suggestions for reference read- 
ings have been graded in difficulty. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NaTH GuLtett, Tennessee Representative 


Atlanta, Georgia 

















Some history, including many dates: 
"1066 and 1492, for example. 
4. Hygiene, including the number of bones 


in hands and feet. 


w 


5. Some basic science. 

6. Some music, including "Bingo Was His 
Name." 

7. | learned to draw both an apple and a 
cube. 

8. | learned to write roundly and vertically 


as all good citizens should write with 
post-office pens. 

In retrospect, it seems to me that | 
was exposed to very little of anything 
concerning the world | lived in then 
and live in now. In my day, it seems 
to me that an ability amounting to 
genius was necessary to devise so com- 
prehensive a curriculum, so utterly 
devoid of all mention of the day's 
problems. | understand the curriculum 
is better today. | hope so. Certainly 
our ablest school men are engaged in 
making it better. Yet | find today 
in the curriculum of the twelve grades 
only one course concerning Tennessee 
and its problems—Dr. Robert White's 
vital and realistic history. In looking 
over the subjects that may be offered 
for admission to the University of Ten- 
nessee, | find twenty units in languages 
from Greek to Spanish—one unit in 
civics. Is this a proper emphasis? 
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Unfortunately, | can only pose these 
questions of curriculum revision and 
extracurricular community service. | do 
not know the answers to them. When 
| concentrate upon almost any course 
in the curriculum, it seems to me too 
valuable to be dispensed with. English 
and Latin and foreign languages and 
the basic sciences are essential to edu- 
cation, at least in the traditional sense. 
Whether they are most useful to pupils 
who do not go on to college is another 
question. All along the line the public 
schools are looking out of one eye at 
the larger group of pupils who will 
never leave the community and out of 
the other at the so-called superior few 
whom it seems essential to train for 
college. Should there be a dual course 
of study, or two types of schools, the 
one aristocratic and the other demo- 
cratic in the curriculum sense? 

Perhaps the training and personality 
of the teacher is at the crux of the 
problem. Possibly English and even 
Latin and certainly the social sciences 
can be bent into community applica- 
tions by the democracy-conscious 
teacher. Teacher training is, however, 
a long-range program. Is there noth- 





ing we can do now, nothing we can 
put into effect next fall? Would it be 
proper or possible for teachers to be 
urged or required to canvass the daily 
and weekly papers for all matters af. 
fecting the community? Would it be 
proper or feasible for all pupils to 
observe their surroundings and canvas; 
their own day's contacts with the mat. 
ters presented by the papers as affect. 
ing the community? 

Many other questions could doubt. 
less be raised concerning the school’s 
responsibility and service to its com. 
munity. Most of them would probably 
go into one of the two "basket"’ prob. 
lems already suggested: the extracur. 
ricular community service program, or 
the problem of curriculum revision. 

It is unnecessary for me to seek out 
these various questions. Wiser heads 
than mine will be necessary to suggest 
the proper answers. The only sugges- 
tion | have, and it is based not upon 
curriculum knowledge, but upon mere 
observation and experience and per- 
sonal bias, is that the curriculum could 
properly be bent more effectively to- 
ward a realistic subject matter, and 
that the school itself, including build- 
ing, teacher, and pupil, could possibly 
participate more democratically end 
realistically in community affairs. 

| am aware that the local schools are 
underfinanced and the personnel is 
doubtless overworked. After teaching 
Latin all day or ancient history, a 
teacher is not in the best of trim for 
a vigorous debate with the county 
court in quarterly session. The ques 
tion, it seems to me, is not whether the 
school should assume its place in the 
community life by doing something 
additional, but something different. 
The question we have to face is what 
sort of school do we want? 

Do we want a school that does its 
bit in a functioning democracy? If 
so, it ought to be possible to devise 
one. 

ee 


Boy—a noise with dirt on it. 

Brakes—part of an automobile used only when 
the horn is broken. 

Detour—the roughest distance between two 
points. 

Etc.—a sign used to make others believe you 
know more than you do. 

Filing system—a place where correspondence 
is, efficiently lost. 

Football coach—fellow who would gladly lay 
down your life for the school. 

Good sport—one who will always let you 
have your own way. 

Lousy—anything a competitor sells. 

So-and-so—the fellow driving the other car. 

Vision—what you think you have when your 
guess turns out to .be right. 
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With the A. 


. 


Are You? 

Are you a principal who professes 
to believe in democracy and yet has 
autocratic views about so many things? 

Are you a teacher who professes to 
believe in democracy and yet do not 
help your children to live democrat- 
ically? © 

Four important resolutions were 
adopted by the delegates attending 
the A. C. E. Convention in Milwaukee. 
One which is so timely at this stage of 
the world's development is Resolu- 
tion |. 


Living Democratically in School 

"We believe that a democratic way 
of living offers the best opportunity 
for human development that the world 
knows at present, and that the school, 
the classroom, and the playground are 
places where children and adults can 
participate daily in such living. We 
resolve that we will endeavor to use 
opportunities for children and adults 
to share responsibilities and privileges 
with others regardless of race or creed 
and to experience the satisfactions 
which come from practicing tolerance 
and aiding human justice." 


Miss Ola Mae Potts in the following 
article gives many fine suggestions to 
help teachers to help children to live 
more democratically: 

“The ‘times’ offer us a challenge to 
‘about face’ and test our classroom 
practices for evidences of democratic 
living. Only as we give children op- 
portunities for practicing democratic 
living will they learn to live democrat- 
ically. Observation and _ self-analysis 
show that in too many cases teachers 
are autocrats, making all plans them- 
selves, as well as dominating nearly all 
situations. Are we living democrati- 
cally ourselves? 

“Democratic living can be practiced 
at home as well as at school. Instead 
of arbitrarily deciding upon the dress 
Sally should wear to school today, the 
mother should give her an opportunity 
to make her own choice. Sally may 
select a dress that is fancy and fluffy. 
The mother suggests that grandmoth- 
er's birthday dinner would be a good 
time to wear a dress like that. She 


1940 
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C. E. 


Edited by 
KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 


may say a few words about the kind 
of dresses that are suitable for parties 
and the kind that are suitable for 
school. Through such guidance the 
child learns to make her own choices 
and make them wisely. 

"In school there may be free work 
periods or in-between class periods 
when each child makes his own deci- 
sions about the work he will do at this 


time. Certain children will be able to 
plan wisely and carry their plans 
through to successful completion. 


Some will need suggestions as well as 
urging by the teacher. But when these 
children are once started, they will 
increase in the ability to choose wisely 
and to work independently. However, 
there will be others who will waste 
time and work aimlessly. The teacher 
will need to make very definite sug- 
gestions to these and must insist upon 
the completion of their plans. 

"A little girl who was a repeater in 
her grade and was also poorly adjusted 
socially needed to be urged again and 
again before she was able to first plan 
and then to finish what she had planned. 
After we had tried various ways of 
helping her to find something in which 
she could achieve success, we found 
her becoming a useful member of her 
group. The achievement that was 
probably the turning point was the 
completion of a small rug for the play- 
house. When she once found that she 
could make a satisfactory contribution 
to the class her attitude changed and 
she became a much more cooperative 
person. 

"In living together democratically, 
the children share the responsibility for 
planning as well as the carrying out 
of the plans for a unit of work. Many 
teachers are confused when presenting 
a unit of work for the class. For ex- 
ample, if the teacher plans to have 
the children make a study of Tennes- 
see's Resources, she outlines her work 








WANT A 


GOVERNMENT JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Defense preparation may mean 
many appointments. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. L211, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions for teachers and full par- 
ticulars telling how to qualify for them. 


in detail and presents it to the class. 
This type of planning is as formal as 
material presented in the formal type 
of textbooks. If this work is to be 
carried on democratically, the teacher 
will plan the outline of the work with 
the students and together they will 
discover the best methods to follow 
in securing vital information on this 
subject. Although the teacher will 
have certain objectives which she 
wishes to accomplish she must be will- 
ing to follow the leads of the children 
in finally reaching them. Their expe- 
riences and interests are likely to carry 
them in quite a different route from 
the one the teacher might have fol- 
lowed. The skillful teacher will be able 
to help them achieve the final results. 
Some children will be able to do a 
more intellectual type of research and 
planning. These must be aiven oppor- 
tunities for developing leadership. The 
contributions of the others must also 
be given due consideration because 
all are working together, sharing re- 
sponsibility and making a contribution 
to the cooperative endeavor of the 
entire group. 

"There are many classroom practices 
that are helping children to live more 
democratically. Among these are the 
safety patrol, citizenship and other 
clubs, group participation in school 
festivals, playground activities, and 
other recreational activities. 

“Let us continue to provide situa- 
tions which will give children opportu- 
nities for practicing respect for other 
personalities, self-dependence, group 
and individual responsibility, and a de- 
sire and willingness to do one's work 


well," 
* 


Teil the Children 

“Would you set your name among the 
stars?" 

Then write it large upon the hearts of 
children. 

They will remember! 

Have you visions of a finer, happier 
world? 

Tell the children! 

They will build it for you. 

Have you a word of hope for poor, 
blind, stumbling humankind? 

Then give it not to stupid, blundering 
men. 

Give it to the children. 

In their untroubled minds it will reflect 
a thousandfold 

And some day paint itself upon the 
mountaintops. 


—Clara T. Major. 
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Lists of fiction and history materia) 
relating to Tennessee were printed in 
the October issue of The Tennessee 
Teacher. The third and final install- 
ment of "Tennessee Through the Print- 
ed Page" will appear in the December 
issue.—The Editor. 











SYMBOLS 
op—out of print, but sometimes available 
in secondhand bookstores. 
e—suitable for elementary grades |!-6. 
j—suitable for junior high grades 7-9. 
s—suitable for senior high grades, 10-12. 





BIOGRAPHY 
Boone, Daniel 


j DAUGHERTY, JAMES. 
lustrated by the author. 
$2.50. 


e SCHAARE, C. R. 


in Picture and Story. 


j SEYMOUR, FLORA WARREN. 


Boone, Pioneer. Century, 1931. 


j TOMLINSON, E. T. Scouting with Daniel 
Boone. Doubleday, 1914. $1.60. (Pioneer 
scout series.) (Also published by Grosset. 
Every boy's library, $1.00.) 

j&s WHITE, STEWART EDWARD. Danie) 


Boone, Wilderness Scout. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Company, ¢l922. (Young moderns’ 


Daniel Boone; il- 
Viking, 1939. 


Life of Daniel Boone 
Cupples, 1934. $0.50. 


Daniel 
$2.00. 


bookshelf.) $0.89. 
Crockett, David 
j&S ALLEN, CHARLES FLETCHER. David 
Crockett, Scout. Lippincott, 1911. $1.00. 


s CROCKETT, DAVID. The adventures of 
David Crockett, told mostly by himself; il- 
lustrated by John W. Thompson, Jr. Scrib- 
ner, 1934. $2.00. 


CROCKETT, DAVID. The Life of David 
Crockett; the original humorist and irre- 
pressible backwoodsman. Grosset, 1932. 
(Famous books for young Americans.) 
$0.50. (Also available from McClelland, 
Famous books for boys and girls. $0.65.) 


j ROURKE, CONSTANCE MAYFIELD. Davy 
Crockett. Harcourt, 1934. $2.50. 


SCHAARE, C. R. Davy Crockett in Pic- 
ture and Story. Cupples, 1935. $0.50. 


SPRAGUE, WILLIAM CYRUS. Davy 
Crockett. Macmillan, 1915. (True stories 
of great Americans.) $1.00. 
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Davis, Sam 


POPE, EDITH, Comp. Sam Davis, Tennessee 
Boy Hero of the Sixties. Sam Davis Memo- 
rial Association, n.d. $0.25. 


Farragut, David Glasgow 


j MAHAN, ALFRED THAYER. Admiral Far- 
ragut. Appleton, 1892. (Great command- 
ers series.) $2.50. 
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Tennessee 


Through 
the 


A Classified List of 
Materials Relating 
to Tennessee 
Compiled by 
FLORENCE LEECH 


Director of School Libraries, Nashville 


GLADYS MAYS BEASLEY 
Librarian, Waverly-Belmont Junior High 


MARY FRIEL BROWN 
Librarian, North Nashville High 
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Forrest, Nathan Bedford 


LYTLE, ANDREW NELSON. Bedford 
Forrest and His Critter Company. Minton, 
1931. $5.00. Forrest's military career 


and his leadership of the Ku-Klux Klan dur- 
ing reconstruction days. 


Houston, Samuel 


s JAMES, MARQUIS. The Raven, a Biog- 
raphy of Sam Houston. Blue Ribbon, 
c1929. $1.00. 

e&j} JAMES, BESSIE ROWLAND, and 
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JAMES, MARQUIS. Six Feet Six; the Heroic 
Story of Sam Houston. Bobbs, c1931. 
$1.00. Adapted from the biography, The 
Raven, for high school students. 


SEYMOUR, FLORA WARREN. Sam Hous- 


ton, Patriot. Century, 1930. $2.00. 
Jackson, Andrew 
BROWN, W. C. Andrew Jackson. 


Houghton, cl900. (Riverside biographical 


series.) $1.00. 


JAMES, BESSIE ROWLAND, and JAMES, 
MARQUIS. The Courageous Heart; a life 
of Andrew Jackson for young readers. 
Bobbs, 1934. $1.00. 


JAMES, MARQUIS. Andrew Jackson, the 
Border Captain. Bobbs-Merrill, 1933. $4.50. 
This volume takes the life of Andrew Jack- 
son through his military campaign and to 
the age of fifty-five. Andrew Jackson, 
Portrait of a President, carries the story of 
his life from the political campaign of 1824 
to his death. 


JOHNSON, GERALD W. Andrew Jack- 
son; an Epic in Homespun. Putnam, 1927. 


$1.00. 


NICOLAY, HELEN. 
the Fighting President. 


YOUNG, STANLEY. Young Hickory; a 
story of the frontier boyhood and youth of 
Andrew Jackson. Farrar & Rinehart, Octo- 
ber, 1940. 


Andrew Jackson, 
Century, $2.00. 


Jackson, Mrs. Rachel 
CALDWELL, MRS. MARY FRENCH. Gen- 


eral Jackson's Lady. Ladies’ Hermitage 
Association, 1936. $3.00. (Order from the 
author, Caldwell Lane, Nashville, Tennes- 
see.) 
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Robertson, James 


MATTHEWS, T. E. General James Robert- 
son, Father of Tennessee. Stokes and Stock- 
ell, 1934. $2.50. 


Sevier, John 


s DRIVER, C. S. John Sevier, Pioneer of the 
Old Southwest. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1932. $2.50. "A close-up view 
of a settler and land speculator, an ad- 
venturer and trader, Indian fighter and law- 
maker. This is the only authentic biography 
of Sevier that has ever been written.” 
University of North Carolina Press. 


GILMORE, J. R. John Sevier (a sequel 
to the Rear Guard of the Revolution). 
Appleton, 1887. op. 


j&s TURNER, FRANCIS N. Life of Genera! 
John Sevier. Walter Neale, 1910. op. 


a 


York, Alvin 


j SKEYHILL, TOM. Sergeant York, Last of 
the Long Hunters. Winston, 1930. $1.50, 
(School edition, 1931. $1.08.) The story 
of Alvin C. York, the “one-man army," in- 
cluding his educational work in the East 


Tennessee mountains. 


jes COWAN, SAMUEL K. 
and His People. Funk, 1922. 


Sergeant York 
$2.00. 


BIOGRAPHY—COLLECTIVE 


jxs GAINES, G. T. Fighting Tennesseans. 
Anderson-Dulin-Varnell, 1931. $2.00. The 
name fighting Tennesseans is all-embrac- 
ing, for it includes "wielders' of fighting 
pens as well as fighting swords. 


CITIES AND REGIONS 


op BEARD, WILLIAM E. Nashville, the Home 
of the History Makers. Civitan Club, 1929. 


BOWMAN, ELIZABETH E. Land of High Hori- 
zons. Southern Publishers, 1938. $2.50. 
Describes the Smoky Mountain regions. 


CALDWELL, MARY FRENCH. Andrew Jack- 
son's Hermitage. Ladies’ Hermitage Asso- 
ciation, 1933. $1.00. 


CAPERS, GERALD N. The Biography of a 
River Town. Memphis; Its Heroic Age. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 


FEDERAL WRITERS PROJECT. Tennessee; a 
Guide to the State. Viking, 1930. (Ameri- 
can guide series.) $2.50. 


GARDEN STUDY CLUB OF NASHVILLE. 
History of Homes and Gardens of Tennessee. 
Parthenon Press, 1936. $10.00. 


HORN, STANLEY F. The Hermitage; Home 
of Old Hickory. Garrett and Massie, 1937. 
$3.00. A complete story of the Hermitage, 
the builders and building, and the home life 
of Andrew Jackson. 


McMURRY, CHARLES A. Chattanooga, Its 
History and Geography. Globe, 1923. 


MASON, ROBERT LINDSAY. The Lure of the 
Great Smokies. Houghton, 1927. $4.50. 


(Continued on page twenty-five) 
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Educational Renaissance al... 





MRS. PERRY WILLIAMS 





Bloomington Grove School is a one- 
room school located four miles east 
of Pulaski, Giles County, Tennessee. 
This school serves a community of 
about three miles’ radius with a pop- 
ulation of about 200. Of this popu- 
lation forty are of eiementary school 
age. There are forty-seven families in 
the community and all of them except 
four are engaged in farming. 

The Blooming Grove School is a one- 
room school of eight grades. The 
building, five years ago, was a dark, 
unpainted building, with the weather- 
boarding off in strips. There were six 
windows, three on each side, and two 
doors, one at each end. The inside 
walls were green, painted with cold 
water paint and the ceiling and floor 
were bad. There was a place about 
five feet square in one corner that 
had no floor at all. The building now 
is remodeled into a very attractive, 
modern schoolroom. The outside is 
painted white; the windows are all on 
one side, three triple windows; the 
building is underpinned with natural 
colored tin block underpinning; the 
roof is the same color as the under- 
pinning; and the steps are light gray in 
color to harmonize with the under- 
pinning and roof. The inside walls are 
deep ivory, the ceiling light ivory, and 
the baseboard chocolate brown. It 
has a good floor, stage, twelve linear 
feet of blackboard, sixteen linear feet 
of bulletin board, enclosed, screened 
lunch shelves, and a twelve-foot stor- 
age cabinet, also used to sit on. 

Outside of the building five years 
ago were two sanitary toilets, a path 
going up to the school door, and a 
few bunches of scattered jonquils. 
Now, there are the two sanitary toilets; 
gravel walkways, edged with white: 
washed rocks; a park containing a bird- 
bath, two birdhouses, swinging baskets 
of blooming flowers, pots of flowers 
and ferns, beds of flowers, edged with 
rocks, two benches, and one lawn chair. 
In this park is the school spring of last- 
ing water, concreted around and made 
sanitary. Along the building and in 
front of it are shrubbery and ever- 
greens, including three native pines, 
set by schoolboys; and all around the 
walkways on either side is iris. At the 
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corner of the building is a large flag- 
pole about twenty-five feet high, from 
which floats the American Flag. The 
toilets and rock borders are white- 
washed. The park benches and flower 
containers are painted green, and the 
birdhouses are white and green. Just 
below the schoolhouse is the road. In 
cutting out this road the workmen cut 
through a large rock, leaving its cut 
side smooth and exposed. On this 
rock is painted with black letters on a 
white background "Blooming Grove 
School.’ 

Inside the schoolroom five years ago 
was a water cooler, a coal scuttle, 
shovel, poker, two buckets, and twen- 
ty-one double desks. There was a cro- 
quet set and a basketball. Now, there 
are all of these plus a library for the 
eight grades; two reading tables, one 
for the lower grades and one for the 
upper grades; twenty-six chairs; a sci- 
ence center, including plants, animals, 
and environmental materials of various 
kinds; an art center, containing two 
easels, two containers for paints and 
brushes, and two stools; a health cen- 
ter, containing a water cooler for 
drinking water, hand-washing facilities, 
towels, toothbrushes, first-aid kit, and 
a vanity dresser, with a good mirror; a 
livable playhouse on one corner of the 
stage; a sand table; a filing cabinet; a 
jacketed stove; windows with double 
shades fastened in the center; a music 
center composed of a victrola with 
good sound equipment, about 100 rec- 
ords, thirty-four songbooks, and rhythm 
band instruments; three maps and a 
globe; a Holy Bible; a clock; a pencil 
sharpener; two thermometers; a small 
movable blackboard; also a variety of 
pictures, flower containers, and what- 
nots for the schoolroom. A baseball 
and bat have been added to the play- 
ground equipment, also games for in- 
door amusement. 

Most of the inside equipment of 
this school has been made and painted 
by the pupils during classroom activity 
periods. One of the reading tables 
was made of an old blackboard; ten 
of the chairs were made of orange 
crates; one easel was made of a lawn 
chair; the vanity dresser was made of 
two orange crates and an apple box; 
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the filing cabinet was made of a box 
with lid hinged on; the sand table was 
made of materials left from remodel- 
ing the school building. The boys 
made the bookshelves, science center, 
and front door steps from new mate- 
rial. The girls made the draperies and 
a beautiful Tennessee Flag for the 
room. They also covered the bottoms 
of six chairs with oilcloth and covered 
a stool, which was made of coffee 
cans. They cut decorative pieces for 
the vanity dresser and reading tables 
from oilcloth. The color scheme of the 
schoolroom is Copenhagen blue, ivory, 
and rose pink, and it is carried out 
even to the clock and pencil sharp- 
ener. The children made their rhythm 
band instruments out of whatever they 
had. 

The average daily attendance of 
this school for the past five years has 
been twenty-five, twenty-five, thirty- 
seven, thirty, and twenty-nine, respec- 
tively. This shows that although the 
majority of the school population are 
centers, they are not “movers.” 

In the general procedure of this 
school, besides the subjects considered 
as fundamentals, there is a definite 
health program, including daily teeth 
washing, sanitary drinking facilities, 
hand-washing facilities, and a hot dish 
served during the cold months. Home 
economics is taught to the extent of 
studying food values, planning menus, 
discussing recipes and trying them out 
at home, working out budgets, study- 
ing interior decorations and some sim- 
ple sewing lessons, styles and beauty 
culture. There is one girl in this school, 
in the sixth grade, who gives beautiful 
finger waves to the schoolgirls and 
shingles hair for the boys. She has her 
own chart of styles and gathered sug- 
gestions which she uses. In art, paint- 
ing and semicraftwork are done. In 
music, rhythm, folk dancing, songs, 
singing games, and music appreciation 
are taught. Spiritual training has its 
place in this school. Daily study of 
the Bible is encouraged, and the ne- 
cessity of consecrated, prayerful living 
in youth is stressed. The Bible is read 
by the teacher some days; sometimes 
the pupils read to the school passages 
previously prepared for reading; some- 
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Rushes through a hard 
shopping trip. Makes 
every minute count. Must 
get home in time to meet 
the children for lunch. 


‘ 


Lunch hour! Still rushing. 
Children must not be late 
getting back to school. 
Never seems to have 
enough time. 


Oh, for a few minutes’ 
rest—but there's no stop- 
ping now. Rushing home 
from the club meeting with barely 
enough time left to prepare the 
evening meal. And finally, she is 


STOPPED 4“ 


Yes, it often occurs. It probably happens to you after rushing through 
a long shopping trip, after a fast, tiring drive, many hurried steps in 
the kitchen, or a trying whirl of social activities. But haven't you for- 
gotten Alka-Seltzer? Effective relief from headache and muscular 
fatigue may be yours in just a few minutes, thanks to this sparkling, 
effervescent remedy. It's the analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer, aided by 
valuable alkalizing buffers, that so quickly offers relief from these all- / 
t il ft b Keep Alka-Seltzer handy 
Keeping a spare package on hand is good insurance, too. 


You'll Feal Better With Alha-Seltzer 


> gem * Trial Package of Alka-Seltzer sent 
=) FREE. Write to Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
s Dept. STM-20, Elkhart, Indiana 





So just 

















times questions are raised for home 
study and discussion with parents be- 
fore consideration at school; favorite 
passages are memorized; and one day 
during the week the Sunday school les- 
son is studied and discussed by the 
school. Someone in the school ex- 
presses thanks each day before lunch 
is eaten. 

This school has a fifteen-minute out- 
door game period at ten o'clock in the 
morning. At twelve o'clock a thirty- 
minute indoor lunch period is ob- 
served, followed by a short period out- 
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doors, in which games of less strenuous 
nature may be played if desired. 

In this school the integrated or unit 
method of teaching is used, with ac- 
tivity periods, followed by varied 
checkups, sometimes informal oral 
tests, sometimes written tests of vari- 
ous types, sometimes public exhibit of 
work done. Last year five units or 
blocks of work were done during the 
eight months of school. 

A very interesting unit on "'dairy- 
ing" has recently been completed. The 
activities participated in during this 





study included a visit to the milk plant 
in Pulaski, a visit to the cheese plant 
in Pulaski, a visit to two modern dairy 
barns, the milking of a milk goat and 
drinking the milk, churning milk and 
making butter at school, and attending 
the Jersey Cattle Show in Pulaski dur- 
ing the Dairy Festival celebration. 
Then on the day of the final checkup 
the school invited the parents, their 
county superintendent, their county 
elementary supervisor, and a member 
of the county school board as their 
guests. A display of work was ar- 
ranged for exhibit, including drawings 
and paintings pertaining to dairying, 
a dairy farm modeled on the sand 
table, and written reports. The chil 
dren sang the songs they had learned 
in connection with dairying, and one 
they created themselves while churn- 
ing the milk to make butter; they did 
some choral reading, gave some poems 
and discussions on various things of in- 
terest they had learned. Then the 
children served their guests ice cream 
made by themselves from materials 
brought from home and cake baked 
by the schoolgirls. 

The children get training for leader- 
ship through a school reading club 
which has its president, secretary, 
treasurer, and committee chairmen. 
The club prepares and gives programs 
each month, and has edited a few 
copies of a school paper. The school 
uses committees for citizenship duties 
around the school. 

Each year goals are set and worked 
toward. Not one has failed to be 
reached as yet, though they are not 
reached without difficulty sometimes. 
There is never a charge made for any 
program or activity put on by the 
school. No parent is ever asked to 
pay to see the performances of the 
children. Some enjoyable occasion is 
provided monthly to bring the parents 
into the school. The money-making 
projects are in the form of ice-cream 
suppers, box suppers, programs by out- 
side talent, etc. When a program is 
planned to make money, it is an- 
nounced as such, and the community 
knows that its financial support is ex- 
pected. All school materials, construc- 
tion paper, paints, colors, etc., are 
bought with money made at these 
charge programs. 

The teacher of this school has had 
fourteen years’ experience, having 
taught in two of the largest high 
schools in Giles County, but chooses 
the one-teacher school community as 
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a field for great service. She con- 
siders it her duty to act as a coworker 
with every individual in the commu- 
nity who is willing to work in a con- 
structive way for development in suc- 
cessful democratic living. She strives 
to be the understanding and sympa- 
thetic adviser and director of the pu- 
pils of her school, giving information 
when needed, reproof when needed, 
sympathy when needed, and love at 
all times. 

This teacher accepts as a duty of 
the school the leadership in community 
education. She has cooperated with 
the county demonstration agent in 
organizing a community club of thirty 
members which meets at the school- 
house monthly for educational pro- 
grams along lines of their interests. 
She cooperates in providing library fa- 
cilities, recreational activities, lectures, 
and various types of education in the 
community. She assumes the attitude 
of helpfulness in her school community, 
and strives to guide the development 
of the children in happy living and 
useful service, realizing that to have 
friends one must be a friend; to secure 
cooperation one must be cooperative; 
to be loved one must love; to get 
service one must serve; to train for 
happy living one must live happily in 
the school community. 


# 
Tennessee Through the Printed Page 


(Continued from page twenty-two) 
MAXWELL, P. H. Valhalla in the Smokies. 
Ltd. ed. George A. Exline, 1938. $5.00. 


MOULDER, GEORGE 8B. The Parthenon at 


Nashville, Tennessee. The author, 1931. 
$0.25. Available at the Parthenon, Nash- 
ville. 


ROTARY CLUB OF KINGSPORT, TENNES- 
SEE. Kingsport, City of Industries, Schools, 
Churches, and Houses. Rotary Club, 1937. 


ROY, L. C. Highlights of the Volunteer State. 
National Geographic Society, 1939. Pub- 
lished in the National Geographic, May, 
1939; volume LXXV, No. 5. 


THORNBOROUGH, LAURA. The Great 
Smoky Mountains. Crowell, 1937. $2.00. 


WILSON, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The Par- 
thenon of Pericles and Its Reproduction in 
America. Parthenon Press, 1937. $2.00. 


New Teacher—"How do you spend your 
income?" 

Other Teacher—"'About thirty per cent for 
shelter, thirty per cent for clothing, forty 
per cent for food, and twenty per cent for 
amusement," 

New Teacher—"But that adds up to 120 
per cent." 

Other Teacher—'"That's right.""—Hardware 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


IN THE 


Tennessee Valley 


This is a great day, a great hour for 
Tennessee, if the teachers will do their 


part. ‘The South is a land of oppor- 
tunity. ‘'Tennessee is increasing its 
population.’ "Scientific research will 


develop the South as it has never 
been developed before and will sur- 
pass every section of the country." 
These are the headlines in the news- 
papers. This great prospect for Ten- 
nessee and the South presents an 
unlimited opportunity for the young 
people of this section of the country. 
Tennessee ranks first in the nation for 
industrial and professional opportunity 
for young men and young women, yet 
it ranks very low in education. 

Occupational research! Vocational 
guidance! Teachers and principals can 
no longer shirk their responsibility in 
these particular aspects of a pupil's 
training. Guidance in education has 
been misunderstood by a lot of people. 
They think guidance is the whole of 
education or that the whole of educa- 
tion is guidance. It is the same old 
story regarding character education, 
which simply means that everybody's 
business is nobody's responsibility. 
Guidance is a special school function 
which should be carried on by specially 
trained teachers; however, any teacher, 
any principal, can do a great deal to- 
ward developing a guidance program 
in his classroom and in his school. 
First, you begin with the study of occu- 
pations, even if it is placed in English, 
or perhaps better, in the course in 
American history. A study of occupa- 
tions of this great area—occupational 
trends, occupational opportunities, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of partic- 
ular occupations—are of far more im- 
portance to the young people of this 
state than the memorizing of the 
achievements of President Hayes, for 
instance, or even Andrew Jackson's 
fight on the United States bank. "'Ed- 
ucation,"’ said Herbert Spencer, "is 
preparation for complete living," and 
how can we prepare our boys and girls 
for complete living unless we give them 
a study of occupations? 

Vocational guidance moves ahead 
in the nation. It is moving ahead in 
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Director of Guidance and Secondary 
Education, Public Schools, Knoxville 





Tennessee as well. Hamilton County 
has just created the office of Director 
of Guidance. Guidance programs are 
being introduced in other progressive 
school systems in Tennessee. Hardly a 
day goes by that | do not receive in- 
quiries from various parts of the coun- 
try regarding our guidance program 
in Knoxville. A letter runs something 
like this: "| have just been appointed 
guidance counsellor in (name of city}, 
please send me all the information you 
can with regard to your guidance pro- 
gram." Or, "Il have been appointed 
guidance director of this or that coun- 
ty, of this or that city, please send me 
some forms or anything you have which 
will enable me to inaugurate a guid- 
ance program.’ 

Principals and teachers can no longer 
shirk this great responsibility and offer 
an alibi that they would like to in- 
augurate a program, but do not know 
anything about guidance. The Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service in the Office of Education in 
Washington will send you any informa- 
tion which you desire, without cost, 
regarding the inauguration of a guid- 
ance program. 

There are now at least sixteen state 
directors of guidance, where there 
were only two three years ago. 

A study of occupations reveals ap- 
titudes and interests in the pupils and 
leads them in the direction of self- 
discovery. Mental, personality, and 
aptitude tests are available at this time 
from a large number of publishers. 

Lord Macaulay of England once said: 
"The only knowledge we have is the 
knowledge we use." Guidance is sim- 
ply helping the pupil make the best 
use of what he learns in school. It is 
a correlation of all the learning expe- 
riences. You can have the best teach- 
ing in the world, good attendance, and 
all the other things which a good 
school is accustomed to and still have 
no particular guidance program. Any 
interested teacher can start a guidance 
program; don't wait for the principal 
to initiate the movement, initiate it 
yourself, and | am sure that your prin- 
cipal will give you every encourage- 
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ment. Begin with giving a few min- 
utes each week to a discussion of oc- 
cupations of your community, the 
requirements, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. You will be 
surprised to see the wonderful reaction 
which you get from your students. 
They will begin to see that education 
is something very practical. 

In connection with the E. T. E. A., 
Friday, November |, we are organizing 
an East Tennessee branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. Miss Mary Corre, guidance di- 
rector of Cincinnati, who is president 





of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, will be at this meeting. 
She will deliver a talk on "Vocational 
Guidance" and also help us organize 
this national branch. 

Posterity will hold us responsible for 
the short-sightedness, ignorance, and 
lethargy which we are now displaying 
in guidance. If we do not improve our 
schools by introducing guidance pro- 
grams and other modern practices and 
prepare our children accordingly, we 
need not be surprised when the better 
prepared young people of other sec- 
tions of the country come into the Ten- 
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nessee valley and take these business, 
professional, and industrial opportuni- 
ties from us, as they are even now 
doing to some extent, as it is common 
knowledge that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority cannot find sufficient local 
talent to carry on their great projects, 
Roger W. Babson, the great business 
statistician, speaking to the people of 
Knoxville about a year ago, said: "The 
only thing that will keep you from be- 
coming one of the greatest sections of 
the entire United States is inertia." 
Teacher friends, this is a challenge. 

Yes, Tennessee is a New Canaan, a 
great land of opportunity—if the 
teachers and patrons of the schools do 
their part. 


Reading Clinic 


The third annual session of the East 
Tennessee State Teachers College 
Reading Clinic will be held in the col- 
lege auditorium in Johnson City on 
Friday and Saturday, November 15 
and 16. More than 800 educators of 
East Tennessee, western North Caro- 
lina, and southwest Virginia attended 
last year's session and an even larger 
group is expected for this year. 

Outstanding speakers engaged for 
the two-day session include Dr. Donald 
D. Durrell, head of the education clinic 
of Boston University, and Miss Ger- 
trude Hildreth, author of "Learning 
the Three R's’ and psychologist at the 
Lincoln School, Columbia University. 

Doctor Durrell will address the group 
Friday afternoon on the subject, "Mo- 
tivation of Reading Instruction." The 
subject of his Saturday morning lecture 
will be "An Effective Word Mastery 
Program in Primary Grade -Reading." 
Miss Hildreth will discuss "New Trends 
in Elementary Instruction'' on Friday 
morning and "'Individualizing Instruc- 
tion in Reading" on Friday evening. 

Outstanding educators of the area 
will lead discussions on demonstration 
lessons which will be taught on Friday 
morning by members of the college 
training school faculty. 

Dr. Lester R. Wheeler, head of the 
College Psychology Department, is di- 
rector of the clinic. He will be as- 
sisted by Dr. P. W. Alexander and the 
training school faculty: Miss Elizabeth 
Black, professor of elementary educa- 
tion; Miss Gretchen Hyder, state ele- 
mentary supervisor for East Tennessee; 
Miss Lillian Goforth, supervisor of 
Unicoi County; and Miss Ella Ross, 
dean of women. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE 


PROBLEM METHOD 


* HOWARD H. ROSTORFER! 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


(Reprinted from The American Biology Teacher, April, 1940) 


The ideal of the problem method in 
teaching is to give the student greater 
opportunity to gather firsthand infor- 
mation by his own observations, but, 
in so far as possible, without decreas- 
ing the rate of useful learning. 

With this in mind a program of in- 
struction was set up in the science de- 
partment of Christenberry Junior High 
School in Knoxville, Tennessee. Chris- 
tenberry is a modern school where 
discipline is maintained, but is never 
obvious. Much of the program is in- 
tegrated. For example, there is cor- 
relation between science, fine arts, 
and shopwork. The student body is 
varied. The library facilities are above 
the average and the building is mod- 
ern and of superior construction. All 
programs of the science department 
were carefully explained to the stu- 
dents in order that they would under- 
stand the aims sought and the diffi- 
culties to be overcome. The enthusi- 
astic approval of a project by the 
students was an important step toward 
the final success of the program. The 
students cooperated to better advan- 
tage, felt that the class was their own 
and that they were responsible for its 
success. Each child so desiring could 
purchase a textbook, but the school 
owned three sets of different textbooks 
for each classroom. The students were 
allowed to take these books out over- 
night. During three years only two 
books were lost. There was never a 
selection of a definite text for the 
biology class. 

Sufficient space is not permitted to 
describe fully the science program, but 
six types of activities which were suc- 
cessfully used are described below. 


DISCUSSION PERIODS 
One class period of each week was 
given over to general discussion. It 
was found to be advantageous to use 
only one period each week in this way. 
The students were prepared and the 
discussion carried out in the following 





"The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Wilson New, principal of Chris- 
tenberry Junior High School, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, under whose direction this work was 
carried out. 
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manner. A chairman was appointed 
for each class who was responsible 
for directing the discussion, keeping 
the comments relevant to the topic. 
Usually three short reports were as- 
signed to expedite the program. Vol- 
untary reports were accepted, but the 
time allotted was limited. The teacher 
kept anecdoted records of the work 
of each individual recording the num- 
ber of times the student spoke, the 
relative importance of what was said, 
mistakes in English, failure to comply 
with the rules of discussion, etc. The 
students were encouraged to check 
their own mistakes as well as those of 
others. At no time was a student in- 
terrupted for the purpose of correction. 
A time was set aside for corrections 
at the end of each discussion period. 
The students had five or six days to 
prepare for these discussions. 

Some interesting results were ob- 
tained. From eighty to one hundred 
thirty different comments, questions, 
and answers were recorded for classes 
of thirty-five students in a forty-five- 
minute period. Students spoke from 
one to eighteen times. They raised 
questions and settled them. They 
brought in many facts and ideas that 
would never have been mentioned 
otherwise. They learned to think and 
speak on their feet and to follow an 
orderly procedure. They increased 
their library work tenfold. They looked 
forward to the discussion periods; if 
one were missed, they inquired when 
the next one would be held. Practical- 
ly all the students took part, the num- 
ber not responding diminished as the 
term progressed. Some pupils seemed 
to have a natural bent for talking that 
did not always correlate with their 
intelligence. The success of this meth- 
od varied somewhat with the topics. 
There were never more than two stu- 
dents in a class who failed to respond. 
The type of part taken by different 
students was often influenced by a 
number of things such as personal ap- 
pearance, clothes, home training, and 
intelligence. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY 

The library contained about 3,000 
volumes of new, attractive books, and 
it was desirable to make better use of 
them. Each student was given a mim- 
eographed copy of the title, author, 
and call number of the books pertain- 
ing to each subject as it was taken up 
in class. The teacher commented on 
each book as to value and interest of 
the material it contained. The stu- 
dents were given extra grades for 
reading books on these lists and were 
encouraged to read two books on each 
subject. Book reports were prepared, 
and, when time permitted, were given 
before the class. Under this method 
books were read that had never been 
taken from the shelves before, and the 
library was able to get an accurate 
check on the usefulness of the different 
books. 

A WEATHER BUREAU 

Each semester a weather bureau was 
established and maintained by the stu- 
dents. A staff was appointed for the 
duration of two weeks, consisting of a 
chief, an assistant, a wind observer, a 
barometer observer, a maximum and 
minimum thermometer recorder, a 
cloud observer, a distribution manager, 
a mimeographer, and a student respon- 
sible for the cartoon called ‘Chris 
Junior." Each semester a number of 
mimeographed copies of a blank map 
of the United States and the cartoon 
were prepared. The daily report was 
superimposed on the blank. This re- 
quired one stencil per day. A copy of 
the daily report was distributed to 
each of the classrooms. The chief 
called the local (official) weather bu- 
reau each morning at 11:00 o'clock 
and obtained information on the high- 
and low-pressure areas and the pre- 
cipitation for the United States. This 
information was placed on the daily 
map along with the readings of the 
various instruments and predictions. A 
twenty-five-cent balloon was sent up 
each week. This permitted some ob- 
servations on the upper air currents 
and visibility. During the course of 
the semester each student had a posi- 
tion on the weather bureau. The po- 
sitions were allotted according to abil- 
ity and preference of the student. 

The students learned to be respon- 
sible for a small part of a continuous 
program. They learned to use the tele- 
phone and to record accurately the 
report of the local weather bureau. 
They were responsible for the training 
of the next group of students who were 
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appointed to take over their duties. 
Once the program was established, the 
teacher was not needed except in 
emergencies. Of course, some groups 
were better than others, but no group 
was a failure. Because of the activity 
in the weather bureau much interest 
was aroused in the relationship of biol- 
ogy and weather. The effect of cli- 
mate on health and the distribution of 
plants and animals with reference to 
climatic zones were topics of interest 
and much discussion in the general 
classwork. The proximity of the Great 
Smoky Mountains was an important 
factor in this study. Nearly all stu- 
dents had observed the distribution of 
trees in relation to the altitude. 


ESTABLISHING A MUSEUM 

The students were interested in main- 
taining a museum. The materials were 
brought in by the students, and the 
preparations were made during their 
recreation periods, study periods, and 
after school. Students who were in- 
terested in taxidermy brought their 
own animals, and the school furnished 
instruction and mounting materials. 
Some became experienced enough so 
that they were able to train others. 
Preliminary training was obtained with 
the English Sparrow. Later on when 
the project became more generally 
known the whole school contributed 
materials. The students were allowed 
to keep their work, but many of them 
preferred to give it to the school. 
Some of the birds were placed in a 
permanent mount with a translucent 
scene of a mountain view as a back- 
ground and an aartificial foreground, 
this being lighted from behind the 
translucent scene. 

Because of the interest in the Great 
Smokies and the great variety of trees 
there, the students took considerable 
interest in different kinds of wood, 
the habitats of the trees and their 
abundance and value. They made col- 
lections of various woods, accumulating 
sixty different kinds; each specimen 
showed the grain, the bark, and a cross 
section. These were mounted on ply- 
wood plaques along with a leaf print 
of the same tree, the botanical de- 
scription and a map showing the gen- 
eral distribution. The mounts were 
prepared by the boys in the class who 
were taking "shop'’ and the girls taking 
art. Insect collections were made in 
the fall of the year and wild flower col- 
lections in the spring. Some students 
who needed extra credit made charts 
which were useful as teaching aids. 
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LANDSCAPING 

A landscaping group was organized 
of boys who did not do well in the 
class. These boys were taught to care 
for the trees and shrubs. They had 
charge of the school grounds, planted 
trees, pruned them, and built up the 
soil so that it would support their 
growth. On Saturdays and holidays 
they made trips to the mountains to 
secure trees and shrubs for transplant- 
ing and to learn to identify the flora. 
In two years about 300 trees and 
shrubs were planted on the school 
grounds, 200 of which survived. The 
boys also kept the grounds clean, 
maintained paths and laid out the play- 
ground areas. Some of the boys who 
went to the mountains had never been 
in a forest before, and took great 
interest in this work. They took a new 
interest in school, also, and came to 
school regularly after these programs 
were started. Before this work was 
begun the school grounds were bare 
and mostly a red subsoil which would 
not even grow Bermuda grass. There 
were about seven acres, all of which 
had to be fertilized, limed, and tilled. 
The fertilizer was leaves brought in by 
city trucks. Some of the mountain 
trees required acid soil, which was 
secured by treatment with Epsom salts. 


AUDITORIUM PROGRAMS 

The different departments of the 
school were responsible for an audito- 
rium program each semester. Each 
class was divided alphabetically into 
three groups and each group selected 
a chairman who appointed a commit- 
tee. These committees produced a 
dramatization or pageant of some sci- 
entific discovery or event, debated, or 
performed some demonstration for the 
benefit of the class. These separate 
programs were given before the class 
and the best ones were selected to be 
giver before the entire school. The 
programs were rehearsed by the audi- 
torium teacher and brought to some 
degree of perfection. Materials were 
obtained by students from the library, 
from other teachers, from members of 
the park service or T. V. A. The stu- 
dents enjoyed these activities. Most 
of the work was done after school 
hours. Twenty minutes of the class 
period were given over to the prep- 
aration of the programs during the last 
three days before they were to be 
presented. 

There were many other projects and 
activities which were equally interest- 
ing. It should be stated that the 
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general subject matter was well coy- 
ered during the term. No phase of 
the work was neglected, but all was 
on the level of understanding of the 
student. They dealt with the terms, 
ideas, and thoughts in their own man- 
ner. They took greater interest than 
any class taught by the writer in the 
more formal manner. There was no 
complaining about the amount of work 
required because it was interesting 
to fulfill these requirements. On sev- 
eral occasions students who were held 
over for a term because of failure in 
some other course took biology again 
without credit. 

Both the problem method and the 
method of "teacher do all’ have been 
used by the writer, who, believing that 
the iatter method is responsible for 
the disheartened and dissatisfied at- 
titude of so many teachers, suggests 
that they try the former. 


* 
The Soil 


I love the soil, 

The dark, rich soil, 

With its fresh, 

And earthy smell; 

I love to see it cut apart, 
And rise and fall, 

And break itself, 

Against the moving plow; 
To lie in wait, 

For loathsome weeds, 
And welcome plants, 

To tarnish and to deck its brow. 


I love the soil, 

The dark, rich soil, 

I love to see it bellied up, 
Stretching in the bask 

Of midday sun; 

And underneath twilight shadows, 
At close of day, 

When toil ts done. 


I love the soil, 

The dark, rich soil, 

I love the whole 

Of nature’s span, 

But most of all, 

I love the soil, 

The dark, rich soil, 

The gift of gifts, 

From God to man— 

The basic heritage of man. 
—HeErMAN L. HoweE it. 
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“Israfel” and 


“To a Skylark” 


The late Sir William Archer, sure he 
should never be able to plot a play, 
naturally despaired of dramatic 
triumph. Once out walking, however, 
he had a happy inspiration, invented 
a capital story, and was therefore both 
surprised and self-congratulating. He 
did not long enjoy his fancied achieve- 
ment. To his no small chagrin he dis- 
covered that his fable was Hedda 
Gabler. Whether The Green Goddess 
and his other plays were somewhat 
due to this disappointment and conse- 
quently greater perseverance is a ques- 
tion | raise only to dismiss. 

Well, there is a parallel in Poe and 
Shelley which to the best of my belief 
and knowledge has never been more 
than pointed out. Should it transpire 
that | am only remembering a Hedda 
Gabler, | shall in great confusion be 
ready with sincere apologies. The strik- 
ing resemblance involves the last stanza 
of each poem; but it is the explication 
and the interpretation that interest 
me. Shelley first, they follow: 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as | am listening 
now. 
—E. Dowden, ed., "The Poetical Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley’ (London, 1895), p. 545. 


About ten years later Poe wrote: 


lf | could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where |, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, ; 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 
—K. Campbell, ed., "The Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe" (Boston, 1917), p. 59. 


Differences there of course are. 
Shelley writes of a bird that is not a 
bird but a spirit from or near heaven 
pouring its full heart in unpremeditated 
strains like an unbodied joy, itself un- 
seen but its shrill delight not unheard. 
All the earth and air is loud with its 
voice as showers a rain of melody. It 
is like a poet, a highborn maiden, a 
glowworm, a rose. All that ever was 
joyous, clear, and fresh its music sur- 
passes. Its thoughts are diviner and 
sweeter than any flood of rapture in 
praise of love or wine. Chorus 
hymeneal or triumphal _chaunt, 
matched with its notes, is but a boast. 
With its clear, keen joyance languor 
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cannot be nor shadow of vexation; it 
never knew love's satiety and must 
deem of death things more deep and 
true than mortals can, else its strain 
could not flow in such a crystal stream. 
Man must look before and after, his 
very mirth fraught with some pain, his 
sweetest songs telling of saddest 
thought; and yet if he could scorn 
hate, and pride, and fear, if born not 
to shed a tear, its joy he could never 
approach. Better than all delightful 
measures, better than all that is pre- 
cious in books its skill to poet were. 

Poe writes of the angel Israfel, as 
who none sing so wildly well. Accord- 
ing to legend, even the giddy stars, 
ceasing their hymns, mutely attend the 
spell of his voice. The enamoured 
moon, tottering above at her highest, 
blushes with love; and the red levin, 
with the rapid Pleiads, pauses in 
heaven. And these bodies declare 
that Israfel's fire is owing to the lute 
made of his heartstrings. But that 
angel trod the skies, where deep 
thoughts are a duty, where Love's a 
grown-up God, and where the glances 
of the Houris are as beautiful as a 
star. Israfel is therefore not wrong 
for despising an unimpassioned strain. 
To him, best bard because the wisest, 
the laurels are due; and he should live 
merrily and long. The ecstasies above 
with his burning measures correspond 
—his grief, his joy, his hate, his love 
with the fervour of his lute. Well may 
even the stars be silent. Yes, heaven 
is his, whereas this is a world of sweets 
and sours. Here flowers are merely 
flowers, and the shadow of his perfect 
bliss is equal to our sunlight. 

Though the analysis has been 
brought to only the last stanza of each 
poem you will have observed resem- 
blances as well. Them | will for the 
most part leave for you to determine. 
The striking one is that the poet is in 
each really the centre of interest, as 
the culmination proves. For those con- 
cluding stanzas the poems essentially 
exist; and Poe's, as indeed throughout 
the poem, exhibits a sublime audacity. 
Shelley's lark is, malgre lui, a bird, and 
the poet's rapture (Shelley's, Words- 
worth's, or another's) over its won- 
drous melody, unlike Keats’ over the 


nightingale, seems too aggressively 
imaginative, not to say imaginary or 
absurd. Such rhapsody Melba might 
well claim in her rendering of Handel's 
glorious setting of "Sweet bird that 
shunn'st the noise of folly"; so might 
Arnold's ''Philomela'’ because of the 
myth; so might not Whitman's “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking’ of 
the mockingbird and !"When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd' of the 
hermit thrush. The birds qua birds 
relatively to other birds are para- 
mount but cannot, even in the willing 
suspension of disbelief that constitutes 
poetic faith, evoke the ecstasy here 
proclaimed. Similar extravagance 
Hayne shows in "The Mocking Birds." 
Lanier's sonnet ("The Mocking Bird'’) 
is more rational and temperate—even 
more, despite the title, Christina 
Rossetti's "Bird Raptures'’ and Profes- 
sor Santayana's "In Grantchester 
Meadows." Housman's profane com- 
ment marks the extreme reaction from 
those who sentimentalize over the sky- 
lark: “If you will equip me with a 
balloon, a kettle, and a bunch of keys, 
| will undertake to make a better noise 
than any song-lark.'’ (L. Housman, 
"My Brother, A. E. Housman,’ New 
York, 1938, p. 90.) According to 
Stedman (Victorian Poets, Boston, 
1893, pp. 328 f.), the best thing ever 
said about the song of a bird is in 
Browning's ‘Home-Thoughts from 
Abroad," 


That's the wise thrush; 

He sings each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 


but the ecstasy is in the bird and not 
in the poet. 

This excursus will, | hope, not write 
me down a proser devoid of poetic 
susceptibility. To the best of my 
recollection, none of the elder poets 
(see H. W. Garrod, “The Nightingale 
in Poetry," The Profession of Poetry, 
Oxford, 1929), evinces the madness of 
these moderns. The supreme function 
of poetry may indeed be rapture— 
Professor Grierson (‘The Background 
of English Literature,’ New York, 1926, 
p. 275), mentions it as one of the 
precious marks of romanticism—but 
rapture and sanity are not incom- 
patible. Now, Poe utters nothing 
about the angel that could offend the 
sense or the taste of one even more 
prosaic than |. The beauty that is 
truth and the truth that is beauty are 
alike inviolate. Environment, condi- 
tioning genius, scarcely implied in 
Shelley, he expressly recognizes. 
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Marvelous as is the singing of Israfel. 
Poe, places exchanged, might equal or 
surpass it. Poe's aspiration and inspira- 
tion are infinitely higher than Shelley's, 
as the angel in heaven is higher than 
the bird on earth though soaring. Ap- 
parently Poe thought himself too auda- 
cious. "While a bolder note than this 
might swell’ first read ''And a stormier 
note than this would swell'’ (Campbell, 
op. cit., p. 59). Even so, in view of 
his melancholy end, hybris may have 
exposed him to the angel of the gods, 
who, making him mad, destroyed him. 
A worse fate he had than Shelley's and 
almost any other's. Mad Shelley the 
English poet was called by his barbar- 
ous contemporaries, adolescent and 
adult. His bird was impotent to teach 
him half its gladness, and the world 
will not yet listen to the apostle of love 
who should civilize and regenerate it. 
His dead thoughts have indeed like 
withered leaves been driven over the 
universe but they have not quickened 
a new birth. Nor has the incantation 
of his verse been to the unawakened 
earth more than the trumpet of a 
prophecy unfulfilled. Winter has 
come, but spring is far behind. As 
sure as fate, however, if we are at all 
warranted in believing in the potency 
of beauty and truth, in the ultimate 
dominance of real civilization, Shelley's 
hopes and ideals must eventually pre- 
vail and be an undeniable cooperant 
cause of that consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished. 


A lover of Shelley, man and poet, 
this side idolatry, | feel | wrong at 
once him and myself by what | have 
written above. He can of course 
stand it better than |, harmonious mad- 
ness as it is. Such faults as rarely too 
intense emotionalism a friendly eye 
may as well as a hostile see—they are 
only virtues in excess and may consti- 
tute attractions in a way. Not that 
Poe is without blemish and not that | 
think him either potentially or actually 
Shelley's equal. How well he knew 
even "To a Skylark,"’ whether he had 
it in mind when he wrote ''Israfel,'’ that 
he had any idea of rivalry in its com- 
position—these things | do not know. 
| think him here less magical in diction, 
music, and spontaneity, but more re- 
strained, more temperate. Equally he 
seems to me sublimer. That he is less 
utilitarian | account insignificant. 
Shelley should in general be heard for 
his truth if not for his beauty if one 
may even so far distinguish them. If 
no more than implication, too, Poe's 
confidence in a change of environ- 
ment suggests the yet sublimer auda- 
city of the man of science who asks no 
handicap. 

Make no more giants, God 

But elevate the race at once! We ask 

To put forth just our strength, our 
strength, 

Al! starting fairly, all equipped alike, 

Gifted alike all eagle-eyed, true-hearted— 

See if we cannot beat thine angels yet. 

—A. Birrell, ed., ‘The Complete Poetical 


Works of Robert Browning" (New York, 1920), 
p. 24. 
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Prior to the opening of the Clai- 
borne County schools in the fall of 
1939, the county superintendent, Paul 
Hatfield, and | discussed plans for or- 
ganizing a bulletin or paper to use as 
a means of getting announcements 
and general suggestions out to teach- 
ers in a more compact form. We 
decided to call this bulletin The Clai- 
borne County Teacher." 

The first issue of the "Claiborne 
County Teacher’ appeared in mimeo- 
graphed form in September, 1939. 
This bulletin contained all general an- 
nouncements from the superintendent 
and supervisor as well as suggestions 
to the teachers in regard to equip- 
ment, instructional procedures, and 
general organization. It was bulky 
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and, according to teachers, “dry read- 
ing.’ Searching for a means of mak- 
ing this paper more attractive as well 
as more readable, | contacted the 
manager of the Claiborne County 
Progress, our local publisher. After 
several conferences, during which we 
discussed the cost of newsprint paper, 
setting type, proofreading, and the 
number of issues to be printed, the 
manager agreed to print a trial issue 
provided | would organize and edit all 
materials and proofread the copy. 
This | agreed to do. 

The first issue of the ‘Claiborne 
County Teacher" in newspaper form 
came off the press on December 23, 
i939. The teachers were so pleased 





with this issue that we decided to con- 
tinue printing it in this form. 

"The Claiborne County Teacher" js 
now published monthly, the first part 
of each month. Copies are mailed to 
each teacher, county school board 
member, and county court member in 
Claiborne County. Copies are also 
sent to the state and regional super- 
visors of schools, commissioner of 
education, and other leading edu- 
cators in Tennessee. As a climax to 
the year's work last year, we published 
a final edition containing pictures and 
articles on General Education Day 
and sent a copy to each home repre- 
sented in the Claiborne County 
schools. We expect to do this again 
this year. 

This paper carries, in addition to 
announcements and suggestions from 
the superintendent and supervisor, ar- 
ticles on general and specific improve- 
ments made in the schools such as 
planting new shrubbery and _ flowers; 
lists of new equipment and _ instruc- 
tional supplies added as a result of 
the school and community effort; sum- 
maries of units of work developed 
and preplans for units to be devel- 
oped; and articles by teachers and 
pupils on various activities in the school 
program. Items from the State De- 
partment of Education and Tennessee 
Education Association that are of gen- 
eral concern to all teachers are given 
publicity through this organ. 

| find that this paper serves as an 
excellent means of keeping all teachers 
informed on the state and county pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruc- 
tion, exchanging ideas through pub- 
lished articles, and keeping the county 
board of education and members of 
the county court acquainted with the 
school program. 

The material for this paper is or- 
ganized and edited by me. The paper 
is financed through the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools 
from an appropriation for office sup- 
plies—stationery, stamps, stencils, and 
mimeograph paper. We feel that 
since the paper takes the place of 
numerous ietters and mimeographed 
bulletins that the cost is very little 


extra. For our purpose, | think it is 
a worth-while publication. 
* 
TAKE HIM OUT 


Visitor—"'Sonny, what's the noise upstairs?” 

Sonny—'"Ma's draggin’ pa's pants across 
the floor.” 

Visitor—"That shouldn't make that much 
noise." 

Sonny—"! know; but pa is in ‘em." 
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The industrial arts teachers in the 
traditional school have placed the em- 
phasis of their shopwork on the proj- 
ects made by the boys. Several fac- 
tors made this emphasis justifiable. 
Courses of study placed the emphasis 
on skills and required the boy to do 
rather than to know and live. The 
shops were a place to accomplish a 
certain amount of work and adminis- 
trators judged the efficiency of the 
shop teacher by the size and quality 
of the exhibit. 

At the present time the minds of 
the industrial arts teachers are con- 
fused as to what course to pursue. 
They have realized that the traditional 
shop is not meeting the demands of 
education. Radical changes must be 
made and the emphasis must shift from 
the project to the boy. Bawden! says: 

Those who would restrict the schools to a 
narrow curricula are inviting nothing short of 
disaster. Industrial arts instruction will lead 
out into new fields of inquiry and study, and 
to a broader outlook. It is part of the process 
of freeing or releasing the human spirit, to 
open the doors to new adaptations and ap- 
plications of knowledges, skills, and data re- 


quired. 

The breaking up of the home is hav- 
ing a great influence on education. In 
the past the home exerted great edu- 
cational influence on the boy. It in- 
troduced him into the industrial activi- 
ties and gave him insight into the basic 
economic-social processes. This influ- 
ence has been lost and the responsi- 
bility has shifted to the schools. Kil- 
patrick? says: 

With the parents more and more dropping 
out of the child's life, the school and cther 
directing agencies must more and more an- 
swer the duty of living with children. Em- 
phasis is here to be placed on living. Only 
as the school is placed on a basis of actual 
living can certain necessary social-moral habits 
be built. 

Since the shop must present a pro- 
gram of teaching boys to live, the 
shop must present situations that are 
true to life. Metz? makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

The teacher's job is more than merely 
teaching the project. If he fails to influence 


‘Bawden, W. T. The Philosophy of Industrial 
Arts Education. Industrial Education Magazine, 
34: 178, May, 1933. 

“Kilpatrick, W. H. 
Civilization. Page 65. 

’Metz, J. J. Knowin 
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the character of his pupils he is a failure, 
even though he be an expert at initiating the 
beginner in the intricacies of the most diffi- 
cult subject. 

The new education demands greater 
cooperation between teacher and pu- 
pil. The shop will be socialized so that 
it may lend itself to freedom of expe- 
rience and social intercourse not found 
in the traditional education. The wise 
teacher will take his class into confi- 
dence. He will show a sincere interest 
in the boy and his welfare. He will 
encourage individual progress. He will 
connect the shop with living. He will 
see the boy's viewpoint. The project 
will open the field of learning and be 
the basis of this cooperation. Educa- 
tion will be measured by the interest 
thus aroused rather than by the effect 
of the project.4 

The best learning conditions are present 
when teacher and pupils are joint cooperators 
in a shared enterprise and each item and 
effort is judged by the way it works in the 
joint life rather than upon any work of ex- 


ternal authority. 
The new education uses the project, 


but it does not consist of projects. It 
will not hand out projects and solutions 
but will develop methods of attack, 
will develop an appreciation of the 
problems themselves as well as an ap- 
preciation of the facts pertinent to 
their solution. The cooperation of 
teacher and pupil will have influence 
on the pupil, for the more the pupil 
likes his teacher the more he will be 
influenced by him. It will also make 
the pupils feel that the school is theirs 
and what the class achieves, they 
achieve, and what the class fails, they 
fail. 

The traditional school was organized 
around the teacher's intention to teach; 
the new school is organized around the 
pupil's intention to learn. The educa- 
tion derived from projects is too nar- 
row. The boy's interests must be de- 
veloped. The new education presents 
a better way in which the natural ap- 
titudes and interests of the pupil are 
directed along the paths of education. 
The industrial arts teacher must respect 
the constructive attitude, longings, de- 
sires, and ambitions of the boy. He 
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must assist the boy in being and find- 
ing himself by creating ample oppor- 
tunity for living in a shop atmosphere 
of real life situations. He must arouse 
in the boy a desire to improve himself. 
He must assist the boy to realize his 
full constructive potentialities. With 
the realization of these obligations on 
the part of the teacher, the project 
must necessarily become of secondary 
importance. The industrial arts teacher 
must realize that the effect of the proj- 
ect on the boy is vastly more important 
than the effect of the boy on the 
project. 


Is This True? 


H. A. GHOLSON 
Clarksville High School 


"Children do not learn anything in 
schools these days; they can't write, 
they can't spell, they can read the 
funnies but care for nothing else, and 
arithmetic—hopeless! Why, before | 
finished school we had to work every 
example in the back of Ray's Higher 
Arithmetic, and they were something, 
too." 

Older teachers have met this criti- 
cism so often that our answers are 
automatic: "Mass education,” ‘'En- 
larged curriculum," "Must keep them 
happy," “Not my job; I'm in social 
science,’ and so on. Even the re- 
search workers, busy among norms, 
percentiles, medians, and thresholds of 
perception, seem unable to explain why 
a teacher holding a master's degree 
must call for help to average her 
monthly grades. 

Countless years ago, when | was a 
new teacher, the state supervisor 
visited my class. | started on my good 
lesson, saved for such occasions, that 
required some simple calculations by 
the third-year high school students. 
They could not work decimal fractions! 

Neither could any of their succes- 
sors. "We had that in the seventh 
grade, but | never could see through 
it." "The teacher always gave us the 
problems in the book and | had mem- 
orized all of them." There was noth- 
ing to do but teach them arithmetic. 

While this subject is out of my line, 
it was, with most students, surprisingly 
easy and quick. "I don't see why | 
ever had any trouble with that. Looks 
like any dumbbell would catch it in 
a minute." There were always some 
however, usually the younger ones, 
who went out as blank as they came in. 
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A wagon could hold twenty acres of 
corn or a pig eat 700 pounds of tank- 
age a day without exciting any wonder 
or suspicion of the figures on their 
part. 

Observing them and my own chil- 
dren finally made me realize a basic 
fact: number sense seldom develops 
before the middle teens. Attempting 
to teach arithmetic earlier is like 
teaching a bird to fly before it gets 
wing feathers. The necessary equip- 
ment just is not there. 

When the number sense has come, a 
student can learn and retain all the 
mathematics he is ever likely to need 
in six months. The correspondence 
courses in engineering give about four 
lessons, requiring an hour or so each, 
in arithmetic. In the business schools 
rapid calculation, involving mental 
manipulation of large numbers, is 
mastered by practically everyone in a 
short time. 

Our present procedure results in a 
twofold evil; waste of time and dis- 
couragement in the grade schools and, 
much worse, turning out students who 
believe they cannot learn arithmetic 
only because it was not presented to 
them at the right time. 

Naturally nothing will ever be done 
about correcting this situation; it is 
too plain and simple. Anything that 
the ordinary teacher can see and check 
for herself is beneath the notice of the 
big folks. There is no way to work 
in core curricula, evaluative criteria, 
and all the jawbreakers that thrive in 
summer schools and wither in the class- 
room. 

What would we do with the time if 
we did not teach arithmetic in the 
grades? Well, | will go out on a 
limb with one possibility that | know 
little or nothing about. 

Do you remember reading that 
Byron and all those people were talk- 
ing Latin and writing Greek poetry in 
school when around eight years old? 
Our prep school teachers banged this 
into us, sometimes literally, and de- 
plored the decadence of fifteen-year- 
olds who could not equal infants of an 
earlier time. This is pure guess, but 
did they not learn languages quickly 
because they were infants? 

Probably everyone has known a child 
who has come back to this country 
able to understand and jabber in 
English, French, Hindustan, etc., in- 
terchangeably. If there is any reason 
for learning foreign languages, it 
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seems that it should be done at the 
easiest time, which is early in life. 

Hardly one in a hundred gets 
enough foreign language to last much 
beyond the final exams, when it is 
studied as a high school or college 
subject, which may be just as well, 
but if German and French were written 
and spoken through grade school, the 
student could get his Hitler or Petain 
on the radio pure and undistorted by 
translation. 

& 
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HOME ROOM GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS. 
By Mary E. Ford Detjen and Ervin W. Detijen. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.90. 
509 pages. How, teachers wonder, may they 
use the home room period each day to de- 
and give 


This book 





Price 


velop character, teach citizenship 
effective guidance to the pupils? 
gives the answer in eighty-four programs 
which are effective, well organized, and flex- 
ible and cover a different phase of quidance 
for each of the six terms of junior high school. 
Each program provides specific objectives 
and activities for realizing these objectives. 
All necessary material is given. No research 
is necessary. 

THE PRESENT WAR: 
AND RELATED DEVELOPMENTS. 


T. McFarlane. American Book 


ITS BACKGROUND 
By Charles 
Company. 
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Dad, you look all tired out. Am I bringing 


you too much homework? 
, 





Price, 20 cents. This book presents a short, 
clear account of the growth of the war crisis 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia during the last 
four years. It is designed to supplement 
classwork in the social studies, in elementary, 
junior, and senior high school. Sixty-four 
pages of text illustrated with dramatic photo. 
graphs and maps bring the war events up to 
September, 1940. Sixteen additional pages 
provide outline maps and space for the con- 
tinuation of the record with clippings or class. 
work. 


RETAILING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
WORKBOOK. By G. Henry Richert and 
Harry N. Kauffman. Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, 80 cents. 244 pages. A well. 
organized workbook of the comprehensive 
type, consisting of retailing problems, proj- 
ects, and exercises, including necessary blank 
forms. The first part of the book deals with 
four principal divisions of retailing—buy- 
ing, advertising, selling, and management, 
The student learns to apply retailing prin- 
ciples to actual store work. The second part 
of the book deals with (a) physical, mental 
and moral qualities needed by the successful 
salesman and store executive, and (b) train- 
ing in the personal skills needed by the aver- 
age beginning retailing employee. This work- 
book can be used with any independent text 
in retailing or retail selling, and can also be 
used where the subject is taught by the ref- 
erence-library method, since each lesson con- 
tains reading assignments in a number of 
well-known texts. 


TENNESSEE: A POLITICAL STUDY. By Wm 
H. Combs and Wm. E. Cole. University of 
Tennessee Press. Price, $2.00. 353 pages. 
Here is an analysis of Tennessee's govern- 
ment as it is today—molded by constitution, 
legislation, and custom. The volume con- 
constitutional development: election 
procedures; public financing; the civil service 
system; state planning agencies; and organi- 
zation and functions of the legislature, courts, 
governor, state executive departments (edu- 
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cation, public welfare, health, etc.), and 
county governmental offices. Tennessee's 
governmental practices are compared with 


those of other states. 


THE PEABODY POSTERS. Prepared under 
the direction of Ruby Ethel Cundiff for the 
Peabody Library School Course in Book Selec- 
tion, Peabody College. Published by Tennes- 
see Book Company, Nashville. 15 cents each. 
$2.40 per set of 24 different posters. The 
Peabody Posters have a twofold use for school 
librarians. They are ready to use and are 
adapted to the interests of high school stu- 
dents. They are also valuable for suggestions 
and stimulation, not only in getting books 
read, but in getting students themselves to 
make more posters for reading stimulation. 


New Books Received 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 
By Daniel Edward Phillips. Fortuny's. Price 
$2.50. 230 pages. 


THE REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. By George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Price, $1.50. 
564 pages. 


STAND FAST FOR FREEDOM. By Lowell 
Thomas and Berton Braley. The John C. 
Winston Company. Price, $2.00. 314 pages. 


WE, THE GUARDIANS OF OUR LIBERTY. 
By Marguerite Hall Albjerg, Frederic Butter- 
field Knight and E. J. Woodward. Beckley- 
Cardy Company. Price, $1.20. 194 pages. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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THE NATION COMES FIRo! 


The regular quarterly Board meeting of The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway was held in Atlanta, Georgia, Tuesday, October 22nd. 


An excerpt from the minutes of that meeting follows: 


“Captain Walter Stokes, Jr., offered the following resolu- 


tion and moved its adoption: 


‘Resolved, that the President of this Company be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to put 
all the facilities and services of The Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway at the disposal 
of the Government in cooperation for national 


defense.’ 


“Seconded by Lieutenant Robert Strickland said reso- 


lution was unanimously adopted.” 


Save that it offered its all on the altar of the Confederacy, this is now and 
always has been the policy of this Company. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. 
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FOR A MODERN CLASSROO 


American Universal Table 
and American Envoy Posture 
Chairs 


Educators of every school of thought agree that complete equipmed 
for an activity program in modern classrooms includes: , 


1. Movable and adjustable seating units for every pupil. 

2. A supplementary ‘‘room project” or library table with seven 
light chairs. 

3. A reserve of steel folding chairs for visitors, groups and gathe 


erings. 


American Seating Company’s 
complete line of desks, tables, 
chairs and folding chairs is 
unequalled for these require- 
ments. Descriptive literature 


on request. 


No. 250 Progressive Chair 


lmerican Sealing Company 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating 


Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium and 
Transportation seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors in hn Cities No. 283 Universal Posture Chair — 
NASHVILLE PROD Ray». 
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